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this ... and more! Tie manufacture of piston rings is only one of the many businesses in which 


Koppers is engaged, yet this company ts one of the most important factors in that field. 


The American Hammered Piston Ring Division of 
Koppers makes every size and every type of piston ring 
for every purpose . . . for automobiles, airplanes, diesels, 
compressors, pumps, refrigeration equipment and every- 
thing else where fluid pressure must be sealed. 


Take a big railroad mainline diesel like this. The way 
it justifies itself in the economics of railroading is by 
keeping in service for more miles than other forms of 
motive power, making longer non-stop runs, with less 
time out for fueling, for maintenance, for repairs. 

The piston rings in such a diesel are a pretty small part 
of the whole, but if they didn’t last, they could quickly 
change that whole economic picture of the diesels. One 
railroad reported a diesel equipped with American Ham- 
tered rings which has run 440,000 miles without ring 
chan The American Hammered Piston Ring Division's 
Porus-Krdme* wearing surface has doubled and redoubled 


ring life. 

Or take a steam locomotive. The main cylinder packing 
used to last only 25,000 to 45,000 miles, but now the 
bronze-iron packing produced by American Hammered 
lasts 200,000 miles or more. 





This Koppers division has done comparable things in 
extending the life of rings in airplane engines, trucks, 
buses and other forms of transportation. 

And other Koppers divisions have done just as spec- 
tacular things in the design and construction of coke 
ovens and plants for the recovery and refining of chemical 
products from: coal; in the manufacture of road tars, 
roofing materials, Fast’s Couplings, and in the pressure- 
treating of timber with preservatives. Koppers is the 
industry that serves all industry. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


KOPPERS 
< THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY _) 


% Van oer Horst Process ) 











Buy Victory Bonds ... and keep them! 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


~~ ELECTRIC current used to light 
your home alternates back and 
forth in the wires 60 times a second. 
In radio waves the electricity used 
changes its direction millions of times 
a second. Using these radio waves 
(electronics), scientists found they 
could produce heat, right down at the 
center of an object in a matter of sec- 
onds. With electronic cooking, bread 
might be baked without crust, in a 
cool oven. 

Then scientists discovered that elec- 
tronics could be used to cause chemical 
changes such as vulcanization of rub- 
ber. In vulcanizing, what happens is 


that molecules of raw rubber and sul- 
phur are “married” — joined together 
to form a tougher, more elastic sub- 
stance. Heat is usually used and the 
process has always been rather slow. 

Now a new high-speed electronic 
method of vulcanization is beginning 
to be used. B. F.Goodrich is perfect- 
ing the process. This process makes the 
molecules join together in minutes in- 
stead of hours. Products are more uni- 
form. Costs are reduced. 

The new process has already been 
tried on a variety of products. Some 
of them may be cured in 1% the time 
taken by the old method. (In the pic- 





Marriage by Electronics 


ture a small rubber part is being vul- 
canized in electronic waves that change 
direction 40 million times a second.) 
Many future products made by B. F. 
Goodrich, probably including tires, 
will be vulcanized by this method. 
The research on this discovery being 
carried on at B. F. Goodrich is typical 
of the constant search for new ways 
to make tires better and at lower cost. 


The B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Truck Tints 
B.F. Goodrich 




















Demobilization. Developments in con- 
nection with discharges from the services: 

Army separations now have reached 8,- 
000,000. Discharges are running close to 
300,000 weekly and well over 1,000,000 
monthly. An additional 783,000 men and 
women will be eligible for separation on 
December 1, when point scores are to be 
liberalized. Enlisted men will be eligible 
if they have 55 points or three or more 
dependent children or have been in ‘mili- 
tary service four years. For enlisted wom- 
en, point scores will be dropped to 32. 
WAC officers and enlisted women will be 
eligible, in any case, if they are married 
and were enlisted before May 12, 1945. 
Army officers will be eligible if they have 
73 points or four years and three months 
of military service. Point scores in the 
Army are now being computed on a base 
date of Sept. 2, 1945. 

The U.S. Navy has demobilized so rap- 
idly that its head believes the fleet is not 
in condition “to fight a major battle.” 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King told a House 
Military Affairs Committee the fleet “is 
more or less disintegrated.” The rate of 
- demobilization has taken many key men 
from their units, he said, and they have 
not yet been replaced. He said he didn’t 
want his statement to be taken too lit- 
erally, but he didn’t know how else to ex- 
press the condition in the Navy. 

Doctors released by the Army totaled 
12,163, as compared with a peak Army 
strength of 46,000. The Army also said 
that one seventh of its dentists and one 
third of its nurses had been returned to 
civilian life, with discharges proceeding 
more rapidly than had been expected. 

Army Air Forces announced it would 
discharge some 4,000 air-crew trainees, 
who, as enlisted men, had volunteered for 
such training. 

Navy V-12 trainees were given a chance 
to transfer from their present officer-candi- 
date training to other duties in order to 
acquire discharge points more rapidly. 

Discharged enlisted marines were asked 
to enter the Volunteer Marine Corps Re- 
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serve for periods of three or four years. 
Ratings held at the time of discharge will 
be restored. 2 


Overseas packages. The Army an- 
nounced an increase in the permissible size 
and weight of packages mailed to troops 
overseas. Upon request from the soldier, 
packages up to 42 inches in length or 72 
inches in combined length and girth, and 
up to 11 pounds in weight may be mailed. 
Previously, the limitations were 15 inches 
in length or 36 inches in combined length 
and girth with a weight maximum of five 
pounds. Packages up to eight. ounces in 
weight may be sent without specific re- 
quest from the recipient. 


Production prospects. The Civilian 
Production Administration gave this fore- 
cast of output of items of interest to ci- 
vilians, by June 30 of next year: 

Automobiles. Full production and dou- 
ble 1939 employment. 

Radios. Four times the 1939 output. 

Silverware. Seventy per cent above 1939. 

Electrical appliances. 'Three times the 
1939 rate. 

Sporting goods and toys, Output double 
that of 1939. 


Stoves, ranges, water heaters and hot-air ° 


furnaces. Production and shipments almost 
three times the 1939 rate. 

Clocks and watches. Output rate of 1939 
to be doubled. 


Tire rationing. An end to tire rationing 
by early 1946 was indicated by the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, on a basis 
of increased tire output. 


Luxury ships. Plans for starting con- 
struction of a fleet of big, fast ocean liners 
to serve the luxury trade were announced 
by the Maritime Commission. Blueprints 
for ten such ships are nearly ready. The 
liners will range up to 37,000 tons, and 700 
to 800 feet in length and will cost from 
$25,000,000 to. $50,000,000. Construction 
is to begin early in 1946. 
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Tocelebrate the open- 

tled ing of the then longest rail line 
ele- in America, the Erie Railroad 
ein arranged a now famous junket 
| or for May 14, 1851. Included 
among the guests who made the 
427-mile trip were President 
a Millard Fillmore, several mem- 
bers of his cabinet and Daniel 
Webster, who is pictured here 
as he elected to travel. 





: SAMPLE OF THE NEW AND BETTER 


xu In his hair was the snow of 69 active years—but | General Motors Diesel locomotives — and long 
in the heart and mind of Daniel Webster was _ strings of freight cars now move with dependable 
ever-youthful eagerness to sample new and bet- —_ on-time regularity without split-up between Chi- 


ter things. cago and Jersey City. 


So when the Erie Railroad celebrated the open- _EYere, as in the service of 83 other major lines 


‘ Reig ci cand a. : 

= ing of the first long rail line, he prescribed his and heavy industries, this modern motive power 

ao own accommodations. Other distinguished guests. é . hi 

ws arenes : is dramatically heralding new and better things 

, could ride in coaches if they preferred — Mr. 

ess Hf * to come. 

ary Webster would take a rocking chair on an open : E 4 

sa ; . For their great power, their speed, their, un- 
flatcar, so as not to miss anything new and ex- ‘ 

IN, citing matched smoothness make one thing clear: 


Were he with us today, Daniel would still find When whole lines become completely GM 
new and better things along the lines of the Erie.  Dieselized, schedules can be clipped, costs still 
Heavy grades that “bottlenecked” freight move- | more reduced—and all your travels blessed with 
ments for a long time, have bowed down before _ fresh new comfort and ease. ° 








. 
i LOCOMOTIVES............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, ta Grange, 
rial 4 
to F 
N., KEEP AMERICA STRONG GENERAL MOTORS SINGLE ENGINES . .. Up:to 200 HP.) _ derpour DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
BUY VICTORY BONDS SPTTT MULTIPLE UNITS... Up to 800 HP.J . 
5 POWER ENGINES... ...150 t0 2000 H.P. .... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland Il, Ohio 
94 : 4 











Mike, the mess sergeant, is studying a 
breezy little booklet entitled “Cheese 
Recipes for Service Men.” They’re not 
ordinary recipes. They’re definitely 
designed for serving hungry men. Mike 
will get some new ideas. And his men 
will probably get some tasty new dishes. 

That booklet* is a small sample of 
the broad service rendered by two Na- 
tional Dairy Kitchens — the Sealtest 
Kitchen in New York and the Kraft 
Kitchen in Chicago. Both are staffed 
with expert dietitians and home econ- 
omists. Both arrange food demunstra- 
tions for clubs, schools and other or- 
ganizations. Both prepare and publish 
colorful booklets and recipe material. 


*Supplied by thousands to service cooks’ and bakers’ schools, * 


KEEP ON BUYING VICTORY BONDS 


under the head of research! 


Over 10 million pieces of this ma- 
terial were distributed last year, much 
of it on direct request. The recipes are 
practical, economical, timely. They 
are carefully tested for nutritional 
value. They offer menus for small chil- 
dren and big U.S.O. parties and every- 
thing in between — right around the 
clock and the calendar. 


This is not test tube research. But 
it is in the same spirit. And it is as truly 
a contribution to public welfare as the 
scientist in our Laboratories who de- 
velops a new pharmaceutical or fiber 
or plastic — a better butter, cheese, ice 
cream or new baby food—from “na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food”—milk. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Things should begin to look up a bit out in the world in the period just 
ahead, should show some break for the better, even if it is not sensational. 

Currency stabilization on the Bretton Woods model probably will be tried, 
Starting early in 1946. That can help to get world trade moving again. 

A_U. S. loan to Great Britain is to help,too. The British need dollars to 
assure access to raw materials and some other things that they must buy here. 

A few billion dollars will:enable British industry to speed its recovery. 

World Bank should begin its operations in 1946 to help with reconstruction. 

The United Nations Assembly is scheduled to meet within a relatively few 
weeks. This gives a chance to start off a world org:nizntion and to open the 
way for some nations to get some of their troubles off their chests. 

A new U. S.-British-Canadian formula for sharing the atomic bomb within 
the United Nations framework might possibly serve to clear the air a bit. 

Those all are rather hopeful signs, signs that things are beginning to 
stir, that what has appeared to be an impasse may begin to break. Optimism is 
not of a very robust kind, however. It is too much affected by uncertainties in 
attitudes of governments everywhere, by the absence of a basis for real peace. 











This postwar world isn't the kind that the people had expected. 

Socialism has been tossed to the top in Britain as a war result. 

Civil war is the aftermath of a Supposed peace for China. 

Economic chaos, idleness, disorganization have come with peace in Europe. 

More armament, not disarmanent, is urged on every hand. There is a demand 
for universal military training, for strong armies, navies, air forces, for more 
and better military bases in a world that is Supposed to face a long peace. 

Insecurity, apparently, is felt in almost all parts of the world. 











Big question about the future is whether moves being made to bring nations 
together, to correct troubles, will be stronger than pressures forcing the world 
apart, generating suspicions and developins the base for later wars. 

U.S. is offering this prescription to help develop a basis for peace. 

1. Dollars to be provided on a liberal loan basis, directly or through the 
World Bank and Stabilization Fund, which should be operating before very long. 

2. A sharing in atomic-bomb secrets in exchange for agreement by those who 
share to open their secrets and their industries to inspection in return. 

3. Membership by U.S. in a world security organization, assuring that the 
power of this country will be lined up on the side of co-operating nations. 

A liberal supply of dollars is the world's biggest present demand; is the 
offer that apparently could do more than any other single thing to start wheels 
turning in the world's stifled industry and trade. If the world could get back 
to work, if it could call heavily on U.S. industry for the equipment it needs 
but can't get elsewhere, then troubles might ease, at least temporarily. 

U.S., however, is inclined to restrain its liberality in lending policy; is 
inclined to loan dollars all right, but to attach conditions to loans. 














(over) 


(No part of this or any other puge may be reproduced without written permission) 


















NEWSGRAM--1i OMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Atomic-bomb policy of U.S.-Britain-Cenada probably will not *-ve e@>sired 
results; probably will not lead to any speedy clearing of the international air. 

Bomb policy is directed at Russia; is designed as a means of inducing the 
Russians to show their hand, to remove some Russian suspicions. 

Thus: If Russia wants to have access to scientific knowledge owned by this 
and other nations, she will have to exchange her scientific knowledge; will have to 
open her industries and laboratories to inspection, just as U.S., Britain, Canada 
and other United Nations will do. Russia can have the full knowledge of the atomic 
bomb by coming out of her shell, by reopening the area she dominates. 

If Russia does not accept this offer, the implication is that she will be 
suspect; that the other powers waéll conclude that she intends to go it alone. 

Qdds are rather strongly on the side of a Russian decision for isolation. 
That's far from certain, however. Atom-bomb move is a feeler to find out. 

You get more of this whole story on page ll. 








It is doubtful, too, if U.S. is to be able to slow socialization in Britain 
to any great extent. The British are set for a big dose of Socialirn. 

Loans from U.S. may slow the speed with which some British industries are 
to be taken over by Government, may make it less necessary for the British to go 
in for very radical action and very strong Government control of outside trade. 

An absence of loans would stimulate socialization, more controls. 

Idea in U.S. that dollars loaned to Britain will be used by the British to 
finance Government ownership of industry is an incorrect:idea; is based on a 
misunderstanding of how socialization is carried out, of why dollars are needed. 








This point should be kept in mind..... 

British pounds are used to pay off owners of industries taken over by the 
state. Pounds can be manufactured by the British Government and are not supplied 
from abroad. Value of the pound, inside Britain, can be controlled by Government. 

Dollars are needed to pay for goods needed in U.S. Dollars must be either 
borrowed or earned by exchanging British goods and services for them. Just as 
many dollars are needed by industry whether it is operated on the basis of a 
private industry or by the state. Both must use dollars to pay for the cotton 
that must be bought for the textile industry or the food that must be eaten by 
the people, if those goods are to be sought from the United States. The British 
think that socialized industry may often be more efficient and may earn more 
dollars than an industry in private hands. U.S. opinion differs on that score. 

The point is, however, that dollars are not used to pay off owners of the 
industries that now are being socialized. Pounds are used for that purpose. 

Industries, once taken over, are supposed to yield enough return to pay the 
interest and principal on money used to pay off the private owners, as well as 
to yield a profit for the state large enough to cover tax revenze lost when 
private profit was eliminated through the elimination of private owners. 











At home, while attention is centering on problems of the world, a problem 
of wages and prices and profits is heading for a showdown of great importance. 
Industry apparently is determined not to give a voluntary increase in 

wage rates until labor has demonstrated what its postwar efficiency is to be. 
Labor, on its part, appears set to go through with its demand for increased 
wages aS a condition to full effort, as a preliminary to an assured period of 
peace in which industry can really start to turn out civilian goods in volume. 
Government is inclined to side with labor to a degree. 
As matters stand now, it is to be difficult to avoid a test of strength 
between some of the nation's big unions and some of its big industries. 
Mr. Truman is having his troubles. He'll have to move in if strikes come. 





See also pages 14, 19,. 53, 93, 
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HORSES THAT DO THE CHORES—AS WELL AS PLOW 


IME was when a farmer was glad to have a 

team of good horses to do his work. Today, 
in his tractor, the American farmer has any- 
where from ten to forty horsepower. 

And these “‘horses” can do a lot more than 
pull a plow or other field rig. They can grind 
feed, fill silos, saw wood, lift hay, clean barns 
and do dozens of other jobs. The modern trac- 
tor is really a portable power plant. 

But tractors haven’t always been so versa- 
tile. Only a little more than a decade ago, trac- 
tors were generally powered by cumbersome, 
hard-to-start, slow-moving engines burning 
kerosene or other low-grade fuels. Then the 
high compression principle, already developed 
in automobile and airplane engines, was adopted 
by the farm machinery industry. 

Engines were redesigned to take advantage 
of gasoline, and great increases in the power and 
flexibility of tractors resulted . . . giving the 


farmer a ready, convenient source of power at 
all times. In this evolution of the present com- 
pact, inexpensive tractor the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion was privileged to play a unique part— 
though we neither manufacture tractor engines 
nor refine gasoline. 

Our product is the antiknock fluid used by 
practically all petroleum refiners to improve 
the antiknock quality of their gasoline. Higher 
octane gasoline, in turn, permits the building 
of more efficient engines. In order that the ulti- 
mate user of power—in this instance, the farmer 
—may realize the greatest benefit from anti- 
knock fluid, our research engineers work with 
both engine builders and petroleum refiners in 
finding answers to the many complex problems 
of engines, fuels and lubricants. 


The modern high compression trac- 4 rHYLD 
tor was a direct product of such co- S| 
operative work. Sy 


More power from every gallon of gasoline through 
RESEARCH « SERVICE « PRODUCTS 


ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Ruilding, New York 17, N. Y. 









lron Fireman's advanced 
engineering makes coal firing 
more efficient 


Iron Fireman stokers develop heat from 
coal with maximum efficiency and regulate 
themselves through sensitive precision instru- 
ments. Heat is not wastefully released—it 
is produced as needed. This means that 
automatic controls, responding instantly to 


varying needs for heat or steam, regulate the | 


rate of combustion while holding the efficiency 
of combustion within very close tolerances. 

Many thousands of Iron Fireman users 
are able to show records of outstanding fuel 
savings because Iron Fireman makes coal 
yield usable heat rather than 
smoke, soot and unconsumed 
gases. For example, Mr. 
Marshall C. Stone, Vice 
President of Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., (textile mills), New 
Holland, Georgia, says: ““Our 
Iron Fireman reduced steam 
costs 32° and saved us $14,784 
a year.” Marshall C. Stone 

The Iron Fireman engineering, sales 
and service organization, which covers the 
nation, is at your service. Write to Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3766 West 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
.in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now make application for 
redemption of your corporation’s excess- 
profits tax refund bonds on or after Jan. 1, 
1946. In announcing procedure to be fol- 
lowed, the Treasury advises bond owners 
who want payment on January 1 to sur- 
render their bonds immediately. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
a Social Security tax on the employes of 
your businessmen‘’s bureau even though 
it’ is a nonprofit organization. The U.S. 
Supreme Court rules that one “better 
business bureau” is not exempt from the 
employment tax since it is not operated 
exclusively for educational purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase by 10 per cent the 
ceiling prices on many types of low-cost 
builders’ hardware that you sell. The 
Office of Price Administration permits this 
increase for hardware used in building and 
repairing homes, including cast-iron, 
wrought-steel and wrought-brass items. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT raise or lower the wages 
of your workers before December 31 with- 
out getting approval of the War Labor 
Board if you are in the construction busi- 
ness. WLB extends the period during which 
approval must be obtained from its Wage 
Adjustment Board before such raises and 
cuts in pay can be made. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a textile supplier, 
avoid filling rated orders for fabrics by 
withholding goods that are suitable for 
low-priced garments. The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration issues this interpreta- 
tion of its conservation order that set up 
the low-priced-clothing program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell many types of cigar 
tobacco without regard to former price 
ceilings. OPA removes its price controls 
from the 1945 crops of 11 types of leaf 
tobacco used in making cigars. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to take an antici- 
pated loss, for tax purposes, through re- 
duction of ‘inventory values on goods 
suitable for reconversion to civilian uses. 
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- What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


and administrative decisions: 


In tightening up on adjustments in inven- 
tory values, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue says that all claims for reduction 
of such values will be scrutinized by his 
agents. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually be held to have 
interfered with the rights of your em 
ployes because one of your supervisors 
keeps a close watch on their union activi- 
ties during working hours. The National 
Labor Relations Board holds that such 
observation by one’ supervisor was proper, 
and that the employer was not guilty of 
interference. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be charged a higher demur- 
rage rate until December 15 for delays in 
loading and unloading of freight cars. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
conjunction with the Office of Defense 
Transportation, authorizes the increased 
demurrage charges to expedite the move- 
ment of boxcars. Railroads also are ordered 
to speed the unloading of freight. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a brewery, 
double the amounts of malt and malt syrup 
that you have on hand. The Agriculture 
Department amends a war food order to 
permit this increase in malt inventories. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use a subjective test, 
based merely upon your honest and reason- 
able belief, in determining whether stock 
that you own became valueless in a partic- 
ular year. The Supreme Court rules that a 
loss must have been sustained in fact dur- 
ing the taxable year, and that an objective 
test must be used in determining in what 
year a deduction is allowable for income 
tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with a single Army- 
Navy board regarding standards of goods 
and equipment that you sell to the two 
services. The War and Navy departments 
are establishing joint organizations to 
standarize all purchases of common in- 
terest to the Army and Navy. The new 
Army-Navy Joint Specifications Council 
and Board will operate under direction of 
the Army and Navy Munition Board. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


‘courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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A NEW National Magazine designed to embrace the wide field of travel, 


recreation and play. HOLIDAY will be a monthly magazine. The first issue 
will be dated March, 1946. It will reach charter subscribers and be sold 
on newsstands on February 20. The single copy price will be 50 cents; 
subscription prices are: 1 year $5; 2 years $8; 3 years $11°(U. S. and 
Canada). As an introductory offer a special Charter Subscription price 
of $4.00 per year (U. S. and Canada) is being offered now. Net paid 


circulation of more than 300,000 copies is anticipated for the first issue. 


A complete organization to represeat HOLIDAY has been effected, with 
representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office, where further 


information may be obtained. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square «+ Philadelphia 5 








We held sort of 
a Town Meeting on 


Telephone Service 


We mailed questionnaires to a num- 
ber of people who were waiting for 
home telephones and asked them 
how they felt about it. 


Practically all understood the 
reasons for the shortage in tele- 
phone facilities and the big ma- 
jority placed the responsibility 
for lack of service on the un- 
avoidable circumstances of war. 


More than 72& said the tele- 
phone company was doing all 
it could for them. More than 
69% agreed they should be wait- 
ing their turns for service. 


About 19% thought they 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to "'The Telephone Hour"' every Monday evening over NBC 


should have had telephones at 
once and 10% felt we could do 
more for them than we had. 
18% thought others got tele- 
phones ahead of turn. 


Of course, we are grateful to the 
majority for their good opinion, 
but we also respect the views of 
the minority who think otherwise. 


We’ve turned the corner from 
war to peace and we’re on our way 
to give service to all who want it. 


In the next twelve months, we 
expect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 
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PROFFERING THE ATOM SECRET: 
SECURITY FOR WORLD AS PRICE 


U. S.-British-Canadian Proposal for Outlawing of Mass Destruction 


International-control plan 
thet may require several 
ycars to become effective 


An effort now will be made to put the 
atomic bomb to a very practical peacetime 
use. Under the plan announced by Presi- 
dent Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, posses- 
sion of the bomb secret by their three na- 
tions is intended to do these things: 

2 tlaw weapons of mass destruction, 
including the atomic bomb itself, in wars 
of the tviure. 

Open t'2 cities and industries of all 
ra ions, miciuding Russia, to inspection by 
agents of a world organization. 

‘iss or exchange of scientific informa- 
tion for the benefit of all people in all 
counties, 

Divid> off nations that do not want to 
go along with such a program, so that the 
est. of the world may know which they are 
and act accordingly 

\ll this is not to happen immediately. 
What is proposed is to give the United Na- 
tions Organization ultimate control of the 
bomb. The idea is to set up a special com- 
mi-sion through the UNO at the earliest 
possible date, to draw up the detailed plans 
involved in such control. Then a period of 
two or three years probably will be needed 
to carry them into effect. 

Decision to offer control of the atomic 
bomb to the United Nations comes as a 
choice between an armament race centered 
around the bomb and a co-operative ap- 
proach to the whole problem. U.S., Britain 
and Canada, for their part, have chosen the 
co-operative approach. Now Russia and 
the other nations will have their opportuni- 
ty to choose. 

The U.S.-British-Canadian position is 
based on three premises: first, that there is 
no military defense against the atomic 
bomb; second, that no single nation can 
have a monopoly of it for long; and, third, 
that the only complete protection for the 
civilized world against modern destructive 
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ATOMIC CONFEREES: ATTLEE, TRUMAN, KING 
- - . the co-operative approach comes first 


weapons is prevention of war. In view of 
these facts, international control of the 
bomb through a strengthened United Na- 
tions is held to be the only solution. 

If the proposed plan is carried out, 
these are the results that apparently will 
follow: 

No secrecy. For the first time in history, 
no nation will have the right to shut itself 
off from the rest of the world. An interna- 
tional FBI will have to be created, to ferret 
oul any preparations to use atomic energy 
for war purposes. Military and industrial 
secrets will become things of the past. 
Neither Russia, the United States, nor any 
other power can hide what it is doing 

Limited veto. The system of inspection 
will have to be universal in order to pre- 
vent any nation, large or small, from un- 
leashing a devastating surprise attack 


upon another. This means that, from a 
practical standpoint, the veto rights of the 
Big Five powers in the United Nations 
will be drastically modified. Their existing 
veto in the Security Council presumably 
will remain, and will apply when disputes 
and similar matters are taken up. But, 
even though this is true, there could be no 
veto of the right of inspection under the 
proposed plan, and the ability of big pow- 
ers to shut others out of their zones of 
influence, thus, would be gone. 

For example, under the United Nations 
Charter as adopted, the U.S. can prevent 
the Security Council’ from acting in this 
Hemisphere and in that way keep out all 
non-American powers. Similarly, Russia, in 
blocking Security Council action in Poland 
or the Balkans, cam keep those areas fenced 
off. If inspection is uuiversal, however, 
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abandoned. The British par- 
ticularly are interested in 
this part of the plan, because 
of their experience during the 
war. Such new weapons as 
rockets, pilotless planes, jet 
bombers, flame throwers, 
heavy artillery using the 
proximity fuse will be out, 
provided the implications of 
the plan are realized. Nation- 
al armies in that case would 
have to return to small arms, 
possibly supplemented with 
light tanks and light artil- 
lery. 

Cutting down of armies 
would leave the U.S. su- 
preme in the world unless 
fleets were limited also. 
Therefore, Russia, whose 
strength lies in her Army, 
can be expected to insist that 
navies be included in dis- 
armament plans. If there is 
to be disarmament, aircraft 
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THE BIG “THREE” 


such fencing-off policies in zones of in- 
fluence will be impossible. 

Disarmament. The proposal to eliminate 
from natidnal armaments not only atomic 
bombs but all other major weapons adapt- 
able to mass destruction means, if it is car- 
ried out, that armies of the type that 
fought the recent wars will have to be 


d Times-Dispatch 


carriers, battleships and sub- 
marines might have to go. 

U. S. military setup. The 
proposal for outlawing weapons of mass 
destruction, if taken seriously, will have a 
direct effect on the current debates in Con- 
gress over universal service and unification 
of the armed services. If the U.S. and 
other nations are to rely on international 
policing rather than on national arma- 
ments, arguments over this country’s fu- 


ture military setup will be less important, 

Powers of delegate. The plan for con- 
trol of atomic weapons gives added empha- 
sis to the bill just reported out by the 
Senate Foreign Relations-Committee, de- 
fining powers of the U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations. Now, more than ever, 
Congress may want to scrutinize those 
powers. 

In short, full application of the Truman- 
Attlee-King plan means a complete revi- 
sion of present military concepts, further 
limitation of national sovereignty, and 
tightening and strengthening of the new 
world organization. Apparently there will 
have to be a great deal of discussion both 
in the United Nations and in Congress, 
however, before any plan is finally decided 
upon. Russia may be unwilling to open up 
her factories for inspection and may have 
entirely different ideas as to how the use 
of atomic energy should be controlled. For 
all these reasons, even if the present plan 
is accepted as a basis for going ahead, it 
may be greatly altered. 

If the plan is rejected outright, and 
if no adequate substitute is found, national 
rivalries apparently will be intensified. It 
was because of the sharpening of such 
rivalries that Mr. Truman, Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. King felt the urgency of taking a co- 
operative approach to the atomic-bomb 
problem at this time. 

Armament race. The three leaders fear 
that suspicion in the world, already great 
and growing, will be intensified if no plan 
of control is worked out. In that event, an 








ATOMIC ENERGY: TEXT OF DECLARATION 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND 
THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, have issued the 
following statement: 

1. We recognize that the application of recent scientific discov- 
eries to the methods and practice of war has placed at the dispos- 
al of mankind means of destruction hitherto unknown, against 
which there can be no adequate military defence, and in the em- 
ployment of which no single nation can in fact have a monopoly. 

2. We desire to emphasize that the responsibility for devising 
means to ensure that the new discoveries shall be used for the 
benefit of mankind, instead of as a means of destruction, rests 
not on our nations alone, but upon the whole civilized world. 
Nevertheless, the progress that we have made in the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy demands that we take an initia- 
tive in the matter, and we have accordingly met together to 
consider the possibility of international action:— 

(a) To prevent the use of atomic energy for destructive 
purposes 

(b) To promotg the use of recent and future advances in 
scientific knowledge, particularly in the utilization of 
atomic energy, for peaceful and humanitarian ends. 

3. We are.aware that the only complete protection for the civ- 
ilized world from the destructive use of scientific knowledge lies 
in the prevention of war. No system of safeguards that can be 
devised will of itself provide an effective guarantee against pro- 
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duction of atomic weapons by a nation bent on aggression. Nor 
can we ignore the possibility of the development of other weap- 
ons, or of new methods of warfare, which may constitute as 
great a threat to civilization as the military use of atomic energy. 

4. Representing as we do, the three countries which possess 
the knowledge essential to the use of atomic energy, we declare 
at the outset our willingness, as a first contribution, to proceed 
with the exchange of fundamental scientific information and 
the interchange of scientists and scientific literature for peace- 
ful ends with any nation that will fully reciprocate. 

5. We believe that the fruits of scientific research should be 
made available to all nations, and that freedom of investigation 
and free interchange of ideas are essential to the progress of 
knowledge. In pursuance of this policy, the basic scientific 
information essential to the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes has already been made available to the world. 
It is our intention that all further information of this character 
that may become available from time to time shall be similarly 
treated. We trust that other nations will adopt the same policy, 
thereby creating an atmosphere of reciprocal confidence in 
which political agreement and co-operation will flourish. 

6. We have considered the question of the disclosure of de- 
tailed information concerning the practical industrial applica- 
tion of atomic energy. The military exploitation of atomic 
energy depends, in large part, upon the same methods and 
processes as would be required for industrial uses. 
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armament race centered around all the new 

weapons of mass destruction will be on. 
There are signs of that now in Russian 
promises to develop “atomic energy and 
many other things.” 

Bases. Such an armament race, in the 
opinion of officials, will intensify the preseut 
scramble for strategic areas and bases. It 
would include not only the islands and 
other points that are of value as ordinary 
air and naval bases, but also points in the 
Arctic regions and elsewhere that could be 
used as launching sites for rockets carry- 
ing atomic bombs. General of the Army H. 
H. Arnold says that, in the future, a sur- 
prise attack on the U.S. probably would 
come from the Arctic. Another probability 
is that armies of occupation in Japan, 
Korea, Germany and Eastern Europe 
would sharpen their present watchfulness 
to keep any rival power from getting un- 
due advantage for the future. 

Raw materials. Instead of a co-operative 
approach to the problem of raw materials, 
as the Truman-Attlee-King plan provides, 
officials foresee a scramble for raw material 
resources of military value, if rivalry re- 
places co-operation. Uranium, petroleum 
and other key materials would be es- 
pecially sought. 

Spheres of influence. National com- 
petition for spheres of influence, likewise, 
would be intensified. Every area where in- 
terests of the big powers overlap, such as 
Southeastern Europe and Eastern Asia, 
could become a trouble spot where a new 
war might start. 


Economic blocs. A trend 
of that sort could increase 
the danger, already existing, 
that the world will divide 
into economic blocs. Every 
big power would seek ad- 
vantage through special deals 
with its neighbors. Multi- 
lateral trade and _ stabilized 
currencies, as provided for 
in the Bretton Woods plan, 
would be doomed. 

Armed camps. Gradually, 
it is feared, all the nations 
would line up in one or an- 
other of two armed camps, 
with U.S.-Britain leading 
one and Russia the other. It 
is to arrest what they con- 
sider an alarming trend in 
this direction that U.S., Brit- 
ish and Canadian leaders are 
proposing their new plan. 

If matters drift along, or 
even if there is definite prog- 
ress toward atomic - bomb 
control, they recognize that 
many world problems will 
continue to be troublesome. 

In any case, the U.S. is not proposing 
to give away the industrial secret of the 
atomic bomb at this time. Instead, this 
country proposes to wait and test out the 
other nations. The offer now made has 
strings tied to it. If the other nations will 
go all the way in helping toward mutual 
security in the world, the U.S., along with 
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. ATTLEE ADDRESSING CONGRESS 


Britain and Canada, will do its part. Rus- 
sia at this point is being asked to demon- 
strate her good will and confirm her peace- 
ful intentions, even to the extent of a 
sweeping abandonment of her practice of 
secrecy. The decision she makes apparent- 
ly will determine what conditions are to 
prevail in the world in the years ahead. 
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We are not convinced that the spreading of the specialized 


(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 





information regarding the practical application of atomic 
energy, before it is possible to devise effective, reciprocal, and 
enforceable safeguards acceptable to all nations, would contrib- 
ute to a constructive solutior, of the problem of the atomic 
bomb. On the contrary we think it might have the opposite 
effect. We are, however, prepared to share, on a reciprocal 
basis with others of the United Nations, detailed information 
concerning the practical industrial application of atomic energy 
just as soon as effective enforceable safeguards against its use 
for destructive purposes can be devised. 

7. In order to attain the most effective means of entirely 
eliminating the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes 
and promoting its widést use for industrial and humanitarian 
purposes, we are of the opinion that at the earliest practicable 
date a Commission should be set up under the United Nations 
Organization to prepare recommendations for submission to the 
Organization. 

The Commission should be instructed to proceed with the ut- 
most dispatch and should be authorized to submit recommenda- 
tions from time to time dealing with separate phases of its work. 

In particular the Commission should make specific proposals: 

(a) For extending between all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information for peaceful ends, 

(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes, 

(c) For the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all oiler major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction, 
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means to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 

8. The work of the Commission should proceed by separate 
stages, the successful completion of each one of which will 
develop the necessary confidence of the world before the next 
stage is undertaken. Specifically it is considered that the 
Commission might well devote its attention first to the wide 
exchange of scientists and scientific information, and as a second 
stage to the development of full knowledge concerning natural 
resources of raw materials. 

9. Faced with the terrible realities of the application of 
science to destruction, every nation will realize more urgently 
than before the overwhelming need to maintain the rule of law 
among nations and to banish the scourge of war from the earth. 
This can only be brought about by giving wholehearted support 
to the United Nations Organization, and by consolidating and 
extending its authority, thus creating conditions of mutual 
trust in which all peoples will be free to devote themselves to 
the arts of peace. It is our firm resolve to work without reserva- 
tion to achieve these ends. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 

President of the United States 
C..R. ATTLEE 

Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


The City of Washington Prime Minister of Canada 


The White House 
November 15, 1945 
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GERMANS UNDER U.S. RULE: 
THE BATTLE AGAINST WANT 


American Zone’s Prospect of Worst Hunger and Cold in Centuries 


Handicaps in low output, 
meager transport and lack 
of non-Nazi administrators 


It now becomes possible to look inside 
the American zone of Germany and see 
how Germans are faring under military 
occupation, how Americans are getting 
along in their new role of conquerors. The 
result is a story of unmeasured hardship 
for the vanquished, of difficult, perplexing 
responsibilities for the victor. 

The following account of life within the 
American zone of occupation in Germany 
is drawn from official Army records, a 
95,000-word report compiled by Lieut. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Miltary Governor 
-of the American zone, detailing the prog- 
ress of occupation after six months. The 
Clay report deals only with the American 
zone. It shows: 

Defeat, to the German civilian, has 
brought a bewildering paradox. People 
have money, but there is nothing to buy. 
Millions are without work, but there is a 
labor shortage hampering essential pro- 
duction. Their Government is gone, but 
the people are slow to approach self-gov- 
ernment. In a land where the individual 
came through war in relative plenty, the 





NAZIS WORK WITH SHOVELS 


commonplace of a year ago now has be- 
come fantastic luxury. 

Occupation. Today, with every facet 
of his life policed by foreign conquerors, 
the German civilian faces the worst winter 
his country has known in centuries. And it 
is likely to be but the first of several such 
winters. He is hungry now, and he will be 
cold. Shelter is inadequate. His property 
is looted by his neighbor, Lawlessness and 
juvenile delinquency disturb him. Public 
health teeters in precarious balance which 
might tip to disaster. 

Industry, as the German individual 
knew it under the Nazis, is dead. Trans- 
portation is crippled and awkward. Such 
a small thing as a mail delivery is an 
event now. The most ordinary ‘orm of 
entertainment is a rare joy for the for- 
tunate few who can find it. Life for the 
German is bleak. So is the future. As he 
looks about him at the desolation of de- 
feat, what is his attitude toward the con- 
querors who patrol his streets? 

Reaction. The originally sullen timid- 
ity is disappearing. With the passage of 
time, Germans are growing somewhat 
bolder in their criticism of the Military 
Government. There is openly expressed 
resentment over such things as the rigidly 
enforced denazification policy. German 


youth is growing disorderly, demonstrat. 
ing against the friendship between Ger. 
man women and American soldiers. Hand. 
bills threatening “faithless” German girls 
have appeared. An occasional U.S. soldier 
has been attacked. Nowhere has smolder. 
ing unrest flamed into general disturbanee, 
but occupation leaders wonder if it wil 
come as the winter privation grows sharper 
and the restless people grow bolder. 
Germans in the U.S. zone have been 
granted the right to organize political par. 
ties and move toward democratic self-goy- 
ernment. But, in a country dominated for 
years by dictatorship, political expression 
is slow to stir. A few parties have been 
formed, but there is no mass political move- 
ment among the people. The Clay report 
says the German public obviously is “psy- 
chologically unready for self-government 
and ignorant of democratic processes.” 
The day when Germans will govem 
themselves still is far away. Until then, 
they must live under enemy occupation, 
Here is a view of that life after six months: 
Hunger and want are gnawing, ever- 
present facts. By September, 60 per cent 
of the population was living on a sub- 
standard diet. Daily meals are 500 to 1,000 
calories short of minimum health needs. 
Only those with the means to trade in the 
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BOYS PLAY WITH NAZI SWORDS 


... life for the German is bleak—for his conquerors, perplexing 
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black market get sufficient food to ward 
off the threat of malnutrition and disease. 

Farming is well advanced. But inade- 
quate transportation hampers distribution 


of foodstuffs. This winter, there will be prac- ° 


tically no coal deliveries. To city people, 
this means both a lack of heat and a lack 
of means for cooking. Mass feeding is a 
certainty. The food lines already planned 
are intended to assure every German a just 
share of the food supply. Each will pay 
for his meal with cash and ration points. 

The homeless German refugees and 
displaced persons, thousands of sullen peo- 
ple without shelter or means of support, 
are Germany’s chief source of unrest. 
There have been cases of: murder and or- 
ganized looting committed by the home- 
less. Marauding gangs intimidate the coun- 
tryside, raiding and stealing. 

Repatriation to the homelands whence 
they came is solving the problem of the 
displaced persons. By December, all but 
950,000 in the American zone will be gone. 
But the German refugees remain. Their 
movements from place to place overtax 
the meager transportation, put a strain on 
limited food and shelter. For the refugees, 
the Clay report says frankly the winter 
ahead means “extreme hardship and suf- 
fering,” even when measured with the se- 
rious plight of the more fortunate, settled 
German civilian. 

Health conditions are not now alarm- 
ing, but the lack of adequate diet is a 
potential danger. The seeds of widespread 
tuberculosis infection developed as Ger- 
mans were bombed out of their homes and 
forced into privation before defeat. Now 
the disease is on the increase. The rate of 
diphtheria and typhoid fever has gone up 
since occupation began; the venereal rate 
has dropped. Children of displaced fam- 
ilies are being inoculated against diph- 
theria. Smallpox and typhoid vaccines are 
administered at assembly points for the 
homeless. 

In general, the public-health situation 
now is not such as to endanger either Ger- 
man civilians as a whole, or occupation 
troops. The winter ahead will be the test. 

Education. Slowly, Germany’s primary 
schools are reopening, but juvenile unruli- 
hess remains a problem. It stems largely 
from the breakdown of parental controls 
and from the return to civilian life of 
young German soldiers. Thousands of 
young people roam the streets. To the 
Military Government, the reopening of 
schools for 1,200,000 small children has 
meant the beginning of re-education for 
German youth. But 500,000 primary pu- 
pils have not yet been able to return to 
classes. There is a shortage of qualified 
teachers. Nazis are barred, and in many 
schools Nazis made up 85 per cent of the 
faculty. Until substitutes can be trained, 
schooling will move slowly. 
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Religious freedom is returning. Dur- 
ing September, the few remaining Jews 
of Germany celebrated their High Holy 
Days for the first time since the Nazis 
came to power. But the scars of Nazism 
were on the celebration. In many com- 
munities, not enough rescued Jews could 
be found to carry on the ceremony. There 
was a lack of rabbis. In some cases serv- 
ices could- be conducted only by using 
prayer books and shawls borrowed from 
American Army chaplains. 


Other religions, those not directly sup- 
pressed by the Nazis, are showing new 
development. In some cases, congrega- 
tions, on their own initiative, have purged 
their churches of Nazi clergymen. 

A free press has been reborn, but it is 
hampered by a paper shortage and by 
transportation difficulties which restrict 
circulation. There are 13 newspapers being 
published in the’ American zone, five of 
them issued by the Military Government, 
but each of the 13 is limited to one or two 
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. ». something new has been added to the population curve 


editions a week. Three thousand book 
dealers have been licensed, but their shelves 
are empty. Nazi books have been removed. 
Germany, hungry for information new, 
awaits a new literature. 

The economic level of affairs in Ger- 
many has been impaired for years, not 
only by the terms of surrender and occu- 
pation, but by the war itself. One ex- 
ample: The bombing and destruction ef 
German cities forced millions of persons 
out of industrial areas. Now, in Germany, 
the rural population is increasing while 
the population of cities is on the decline. 
That trend is directly the reverse of the 
situation in the U.S. and in other in- 
dustrial nations. This shift to a rural popu- 
lation will have a lingering effect on Ger- 
many’s efforts to rehabilitate herself. 

Economic conditions within the Ameri- 
can zone demonstrate that it will be years 
before Germany can reach the “average 
living standards not exceeding the aver- 
age of standards of living of European 
countries,” promised by the Potsdam 
Agreement. The destruction of industry 
by war and reparations will prolong the 
period of reconstruction for years. 

Industry now averages less than 5 per 
cent of capacity production. Metals plants, 
relatively undamaged by war, are restrict- 
ed by a fuel shortage. Production of chem- 
icals is less than 5 per cent of undamaged 
plant capacity. Gas production is practical- 
ly nonexistent. Building materials are pro- 
duced at a rate sufficient only to meet the 
barest military and essential civilian needs. 

Labor is short at a time when millions 
of Germans are unemployed. A reason for 
the paradox is that money has become al- 
most worthless because of the shortage of 
goods. Men will work for food. Cash means 
but little. There is nothing to buy with it. 
Even the most meager income gives the 
workingman more money than he can 
spend legally. Increased food rations for 
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heavy workers are being used to indug 
labor into vital jobs. 

Transportation is reopening, somewh 
for civilians. Ninety per cent of mai 
line railroad trackage is in working orde 
Motor transport now is 85 per cent of ¢ 
timated requirements. But the shortage 
fuel and essential accessories is acute, 

Denazification. First objective of th 
American occupation has been to rip ug 
the roots of Nazism. The result, in some: 
instances, has been to slow efforts to make 
Germany self-sustaining. Nazis controlled 
Germany’s Government, industry, labor, 
education, information. Now it is a job te 
find competent public servants for the 
most ordinary civil tasks. Industries are 
bereft of the Nazi management which) 
made them go. There are not enough) 
school teachers. If all Nazis had been 
taken from railroad jobs at once, the trans- 
portation system would have broken down, ” 

Self-government is coming slowly te” 
the German people, again because defeat | 
has forced out the men who ruled her for 
more than a decade. Germans now lack 
the urge to govern themselves. The Mili- % 
tary Government plans to relinquish its 
supervision as soon as areas are capable 
of handling their own affairs. By spring, 
free elections, first in 12 years, will have # ~ 
been held for all the lower levels of gov- 1] 
ernment. But, far reaching as that step is, 
it is only a beginning toward eventual 
self-government. 

Long-range goal of occupation in 
the American zone, thus, can be sum- 
marized in this pattern: To. eliminate all tw 
remnants of Nazi influence, re-educate the [pee 
German people, supervise the rehabilita- 
tion of a ruined economy and the re- 
organization of government along dem- 
ocratic lines. With that tremendous goal 
to attain, it now becomes clear that the 
end of occupation is not in sight. 
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PLASTICS AVENUE 


LIP SERVICE GETS A PLASTIC BEAUTY TREATMENT 


G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 51 years of experience. 
We've been designing and manu- 
facturing plastics products ever 
since 1894. G-E Research works con- 
tinually to develop new materials, 
new processes, new applications. 

No. 1 Plastics Avenue—complete 
plastics service —engineering, de- 
sign and mold-making. Our own 
industrial designers and engineers, 
Working together, create plastics 
parts that are both scientifically 


sound and good-looking. Our own 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 

All types of plastics. Facilities for 
compression, injection, transfer and 
cold molding . . . for both high and 
low pressure laminating . . . for 
fabricating. d G-E Quality Con- 
trol—a byword in industry —means 
as many as 160 inspections and 
analyses for a single plastic part. 


This lipstick rates a second look from any woman. It’s out of 
this world ... of plastics. 

Created by No. 1 Plastics Avenue, exclusively for a leading 
cosmetics house, it is the result of General Electric’s complete 
plastics service. That means everything in plastic packaging... 
design...expert mold-making...and even engineering for con- 
venient use. 

And this plastic package is just one example of the hundreds 
of ways in which General Electric designers and engineers have 
used plastics to solve the problems of American manufacturers. 
G-E industrial designers are experts in all forms of plastics... 
and their skill and experience are available to you. 

Why not ask G.E. about plastics applications for your product? 
It may be that plastics can improve your product... make it less 
costly to produce... more inviting to the eye. Our experts will 
be glad to talk it over with you. Just write to Plastics Divisions, 


General Electric Company, 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
jt om the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


A NATION ON WHEELS depends mightily on Borg-Warner. Here James Sessions paints his impression of the 
Borg & Beck plant in Chicago, the world’s largest maker of automobile clutches. 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 
ment industries, and of Norge 


home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 


The odds are that Borg-Warner 
made the clutch in the make of car 
you drive. For Borg & Beck, illus- 
trated above, is but one of three 
great Borg-Warner divisions which, 
from the days of the very first motor 
car, have contributed most of the 
important clutch improvements. 
This is just one field in which 
Borg-Warner plays an important 
role. The products and engineering 
ingenuity of the 28 plants that make 
up Borg-Warner, benefit almost every 
American every day. For example, 


Borg-Warner products are found on 
9 out of 10 farms, in 9 out of 10 air- 
planes as well as in 9 out cf 10 makes 
of automobiles. And Norge refriger- 
ators, ranges and washing machines 
make the homes of millions more 
efficient and livable. 

There are many great new ad- 
vances at Borg-Warner about which 
you'll soon be hearing. For Borg- 
Warner’s guiding principle, ‘‘Design 
it better, make it better,” is always 
working to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: porG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL «+ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN *« NORGE ¢ NORGE 


| PRODUCTION 


MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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PEACETIME BOOM FOR TEXAS? 
DRIVE TO USE WAR-BUILT PLANTS 


Hopes for Developing New Enterprises to Balance State’s Economy 


Outlook for growth in oil, 
synthetic rubber, farming, 
trade and manufacturing 


Dallas, Tex. 

Government cash industrialized Texas 
during the war. Nearly $1,150,000,000 in 
plants and facilities was spread through 
the State under the emergency pressures of 
defense and war production. Result is that 
Texas is primed to become a new indus- 
trial empire of national and international 
importance. Her businessmen are now bid- 
ding for the role. 

The success with which this State man- 
ages to hold and develop its new-found 
economic strength is of immediate im- 
portance to U.S. industry and market cen- 
ters of the Midwest, East and West Coast 
areas. To evaluate the Texas future, and 
its relation to the rest of the country, a 
member of the board of editors of The 
United States News has made an on-the- 
spot survey in the State. The following 
report is based on his findings. 

Texas empire. Texas has a wealthy 
base in oil and agriculture. Now, largely 
because of the war, she has the plants, 


technical knowledge and man power to 
produce a host of new products: synthetic 
rubber, magnesium, oil and gas products, 
chemicals, tin, shipping, aircraft and au- 
tomotive equipment, tools and many 
others. 

With its new facilities it wants to make 
such things as stoves, kitchen cabinets, 
light-metal furniture for U.S. housewives; 
aircraft parts and sheet metal products for 
Midwestern and Northeastern manufac- 
turers; chemicals, oil tools, rubber and tin 
products for all the world. Businessmen 
and bankers, editors, chambers of com- 
merce and even college professors stress 
the State’s new determination: Oil and 
agriculture are not enough. Texas wants 
factories along. with farming and wants 
to operate both on the grand scale. 

The case for new industry in Texas 
is built on these factors: 

Raw materials are varied and abun- 
dant. Among them are rich oil deposits, 
natural gas, cotton, wheat, sulphur, salt, 
lime and clay. Rubber is here too, as long 
as the new synthetic plants remain in op- 
eration. And that is likely to be a long 
time for the low-cost plants. The most 
abundant raw materials—oil, natural gas 


and cotton—are those upon which the 
new chemical and synthetic-product in- 
dustries are based. 

Labor supply for industry is fairly large 
now and may grow as vast Texas farms 
become more and more mechanized, releas- 
ing farm help for the factories. About 90 
per cent of the factory workers are native 
Texans. That was true during war produc- 
tion when labor migrations were at the 
peak. 

Stable labor relations are a factor 
held out by Texans to manufacturers in 
other States. Many plants went through 
the war without work stoppages. Most 
Texas industries are run on an open-shop 
basis, although workers in the larger cities 
are organized to some extent and have col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

Dispersal of industry, if it becomes 
widespread because of defense factors, is 
to find Texas with advantages both in size 
and location. In addition, her cities have 
access to ports, opening on foreign trade. 
Freight-rate reductions, now pending for 
the South and Southwest, promise lower 
operating costs to markets in other States. 

Industrial background. Before the 
war, manufacturing was of little impor- 
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tance in Texas. The State devoted itself 
largely to producing and refining oil, to 
growing cotton and raising cattle. Indus- 
trial operations, except oil refining, were 
on a relatively small scale. 

With the war, industry boomed. Texas 
had $6,418,810,000 worth of war contracts. 
Thousands of airplanes were built in Dal- 
las and Fort Worth. The Houston area 
turned out steel, gears, explosives and ex- 
panded production of oil, gasoline and nat- 
ural gas. Synthetic rubber production be- 
came important in Houston and other parts 
of the State. A lasting result has been ex- 
panded plant facilities and labor force. 

The Dallas metropolitan zone affords an 
example of what war production did in the 
State. Before the war, that area’s annual 
industrial production was $150,000,000. In 
war, it produced two and a half times that 
much on war contracts alone. 

Reconversion is fairly simple because 
many of the Texas war plants are devoted 
to new products. They don’t have to recon- 
vert. The result has been to put wartime 
resources at the disposal of peacetime pro- 
duction without, as yet, giving them 
enough to do. There is little unemploy- 
ment. Texas has room in its plants for 
more workers and more materials. 

Peacetime production, if Texas’s aims 
at expansion are realized, may be larger 
than was the production for war. Here, in- 
dustry by industry, is the present out- 
look: 

Synthetic rubber appears to have an 
assured future. Survival of individual 
plants depends on low-cost production and 
the price of natural rubber. Texas syn-, 
thetic comes largely from butadiene and 
styrene, petroleum-derived, which are 
cheap raw materials. 

Oil production and refining are certain 
to hold their places as major industries in- 
definitely. The East Texas field is one of 
the greatest producing areas of the world. 
In addition, producers are extending ex- 
ploration into Latin America to protect 
reserves. Oil and natural gas will furnish 
unfailing raw materials for synthetic-rub- 
ber and chemical plants. 

Chemical industry still is growing. 
Companies in Dallas, Houston, Corpus 
Christi and at Orange, on the Louisiana 
border, are building or planning plant ex- 
pansions. The industry is producing most 
of the carbon black that goes into tires. 
It is finding new uses for cellulose, de- 
rived from cotton. 

Synthetics. There is talk of a new indus- 
try to make nylon from an acid by-product 
of petroleum. Experiments are being made 
to produce plastics from sawdust. 

Natural gas producers are to pit it 
against electricity in competition for re- 
frigeration and air-conditioning markets. 
They are projecting new pipe lines to the 
East and West coasts and to Detroit. 
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Tin smelting probably will continue as a 
peacetime industry even after the present 
shortage ends. Government officials do not 
want to risk another tin famine, so the 
Government-built smelter at Texas City 
‘on the Gulf Coast seems certain of con- 
tinuing operation. 

Magnesium future is uncertain. One 
Houston plant still is in operation. An- 
other is shut down. 

All the above industries need no recon- 
version. Either their products are new, or 
their output for peace would be the same 
as that for war. Certain others require 
only simple reconversion and seem secure. 
They include oil tools, cotton gins, cotton 
textiles and clothing. 

General manufacturing is compara- 
tively new to Texas. Much of it has yet 
to make a place in industry. A large part 





-RECONVERTED BUOY 
. used as gas tank for homes 


of general manufacturing depends on the 
“farming out” of work to Texas plants by 
industries in other localities. Production is 
on a contract basis. Such plants now are 
producing or planning a variety of sheet- 
metal parts and other products. 

Aircraft. One new enterprise is to lease 
a part of the big, windowless, air-condi- 
tioned North American Aviation plant at 
Dallas. With the lease may go some of the 
plant’s 2,500 modern machine tools. This 
venture will make parts for cargo planes 
in addition to manufacturing complete 
planes for another aircraft firm. In the 
Southern Aircraft plant at Dallas another 
manufacturer is to make four-seater pri- 
vate planes for business travelers, particu- 


oS cee 


larly oil men. The company also will tum 
out nonaircraft products for other jp 
dustries. 

At Fort Worth, Globe Aircraft is start. 
ing to make private planes. A New Jersey 
manufacturer is to start building private 
planes near Dallas early next year. For 4 
time, at least, Consolidated Vultee -at 
Fort Worth is to continue to build mil. 
tary planes of advanced design and tp 
carry on experimental work in aviation, 

Stoves and kitchen cabinets are being 
produced, some by manufacturers new to 
Texas. Metal furniture, laminated woods 
for building construction and for furniture, 
plastic products and other articles are com- 
ing out. A new roofing plant is about to 
set up operations in the Dallas area. Manu. 
facturers are experimenting with a wide 
variety of light-metal articles. One result 
may be bathtubs and lavatories made of 
magnesium and light enough to be in. 
stalled by one man. 

Agriculture, historically important to 
Texas, is to become more and more closely 
linked to industry, both in labor usage and 
production methods. The kinship will grow 
closer if ambitious industrial-development 
plans materialize. 

Cotton, confronted by ultimate world 
surpluses, with the attendant problems of 
crop limitation, pricing and subsidies, may 
find itself linked into a crop-diversification 
program in Texas. Federal and State agen- 
cies are putting stress on the idea of grow- 
ing other crops side by side with cotton. 
They are encouraging livestock production 
on the big cotton farms. 

Mechanical pickers and balers are just 
beginning to come into use in the State. If 
they are adopted generally they will dis- 
place 150,000 workers who know no life 
save that in the cotton fields. These work- 
ers, migratory in a sense, traditionally fol- 
low the cotton-picking season as it moves 
north through Texas for four months each 
year. In addition, mechanical implements 
will displace a multitude of other field 
hands who pick cotton only near their 
homes. 

These farm workers form one of the 
largest groups in which additional recruits 
for industrial labor may be found. Already 
many of them work in logging camps, lum- 
ber mills and brick yards when cotton is 
out of season. For them the future may 
mean full-time work in industry. 

Rice, too, is in for revolutionary changes 
which will release farm workers to indus- 
try. Airplanes are beginning to take over 
the planting of rice. One plane can seed 
500 acres a day. Harvesting more and 
more is being done with such mechanical 
devices as self-propelled combines. 

Cattle raising will continue to be big 
business on the wide plains of Texas, as 
it has been since statehood. The emphasis 
is being shifted to breeding, intended to 
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embine the best Hereford and other 
rains from this country, Canada and 
Latin America. Cattlemen from these 
regions already are working together. In- 
weasingly, breeding stock is being ex- 
changed. 

Foreign trade. Texas shipping grew 
under the secrecy of war. Port and ship- 
vard facilities have been expanded and 
improved. Now foreign trade on a com- 
mercial basis is just getting started out 
of Texas ports. But Texas is going after 
world markets. 

Exports. Such products and materials 
4s oil tools, sulphur, cement and tin cans 
are beginning to move out to Latin Amer- 
ica. The State looks for a big and grow- 
ing market below the border, but it is not 
overlooking European prospects. It ex- 
pects Europe to become a heavy buyer of 
raw cotton, once credits are established. 

Imports. Texas is keenly aware that for- 
eign trade is a two-way street. Her busi- 
nessmen favor low tariffs. They object vig- 
orously to trade restrictions such as vary- 
ing appraisals of imports and complicated 
tariff schedules. They want the appraisal 
of import merchandise made uniform at all 
U.S. ports, feeling that the present rates, 
which vary with the time and manner in 
which goods are shipped, can react to the 
disadvantage of Texas ports in some in- 
stances. They favor the United States 
reciprocal trade agreements with other 
nations. 

The U.S. is certain to buy heavily in 
sich commodities as fruits, coffee and 
sugar produced in Latin America. Texas 
Gulf ports are out to handle much of this 
business because of their convenience to 
the countries where such products orig- 
inate: 

The future. Thus, Texas, eventually, 
must look to the world. It must look to 
other nations to buy part. of its mineral, 
agricultural and industrial products, to 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies to help 
shape the future of its tin and rubber 
industries and to Washington for tariff 
policies, domestic freight rates and, per- 
haps, its wage policies. 

But foremost, for the present, it looks 
to its new-born industries for its postwar 
prosperity. There is bustling activity now 
to step up and diversify manufacturing. 
Industrial expansion has become the 
theme of reconversion. 

The prospect sums up in this manner: 
Texas is not likely to force the trans- 
planting of any large segment of Detroit, 
or Pittsburgh, or Hartford, Conn., to the 
expanding Southwest. But it is quite likely 
to come out of the reconversion period 
with a larger share of the country’s indus- 
try than it had before the war. It might 
even succeed in developing more industrial 
business than it had at the peak of war 
production. 
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TEXAS AIRCRAFTSMEN: Reconversion is well past the blueprint stage 


TEXAS OILMEN: Will continue as major force in the State’s economy 


—Cone 


Standard Oil Co, (N. J.) 
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SPLIT OVER ENDING WAR POWERS 


Administration Plan to Drop Most Controls by June 30, 1946 


Resistance to Congress's 
demand for formal close 
of hostilities immediately 


Congress and the Truman Administra- 
tion are squaring off for an early show- 
down on the question of bringing the war 
to a formal end. The issue turns on wheth- 
er the time has come to set a date for offi- 
cial termination of hostilities. Upon the 
outcome of this struggle rests the future of 
many controls that the Government ‘con- 
tinues to hold over civilians three months 
after the shooting has stopped. 

Points of view back of this struggle are: 

The Administration wants authority 
to retain some of these war controls until 
shortages disappear. What it favors is a 





—Harris & Ewin 
REPRESENTATIVE HOBBS 
Sifting through the controls . . 





gradual dropping of controls, rather than 
having them wiped out by Congress in a 
single legislative stroke. 

In Congress, there is growing pressure 
to terminate the war officially so that the 
great bulk of war controls can be written 
off. That can happen if Congress approves 
any one of a half-dozen pending resolu- 
tions that would fix a retroactive date for 
termination of hostilities. These resolu- 
tions propose termination dates of Aug. 
14, 1945, Sept. 2, 1945, and Sept. 8, 1945. 
If any such date is decided upon, many 
war controls will end either immediately 
or within a period of a few months. That 
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is because these controls are scheduled to 
cease as soon as an official termination 
date for the war has been established or 
within a period of from two to six months 
thereafter. 

At present, the Administration is con- 
centrating on trying to save some of the 
controls that Congress gave it under the 
Second War Powers Act. This Act ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1945, unless renewed in 
whole or in part. Without an extension of 
authority granted by this Act, the Gov- 
ernment would lose its power to ration, 
its power to allocate materials, its power 
to issue priorities, and other important 
controls that it is not yet ready to give 
up. The Administration wants the Act 
renewed for another year, although it is 
setting its sights toward ending of most 
controls by June 30, 1946. 

A congressional subcommittee, headed 
by Representative Hobbs (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, is sifting through the control pow- 
ers with a view to eliminating as many 
as possible. As matters stand, it looks as 
though the timetable for ending controls 
will be something like the following: 

Rationing. Most rationing will end 
early next year with the possible excep- 
tion of some foods, such as sugar, fats and 
oils. Only five of OPA’s original 13 ra- 
tioning programs still are in effect. 

Allocation of materials. Shortages 
of a few materials are interfering with 
reconversion of some industries. These in- 
clude natural rubber, tin and lead. Con- 
gress probably will extend into next year 
the Government’s authority to allocate 
scarce materials and issue priorities to 
certain industries, but with the under- 
standing that these controls be dropped 
as soon as shortages disappear. 

Demobilization. Men drafted into the 
armed services were inducted for the dura- 
tion and six months. If Congress should 
fix a date formally ending the war, retro- 
active to August or September of this year, 
the Army and Navy would have to de- 
mobilize by March or April of next year. 
That would be faster than the services 
now plan to demobilize. For that reason, 
the Administration is expected to be able 
to resist, for the time being, all attempts 
to fix a termination date. 

Selective Service. The draft is sched- 
uled to end May 15, 1946, unless Congress 
officially ends the war before that time or 
substitutes some form of universal service. 
There is little prospect of that. Hence, 
youths becoming 18 after next spring are 
not likely to be inducted. 


Price, wage and salary controls, in 
their present form, are scheduled to end 
June 30, 1946. There is no present plan to 
hold these controls after that time, but 
the Administration may decide later that 
its authority over prices should be ey 
tended. 

Rent control probably will be extended 
beyond, midyear of 1946, and may be the 
last control to go. The Administration will 
seek to continue this control until housing 
becomes more plentiful. 

Credit controls will go six months after 
the war is declared ended. But the Admin. 
istration will not be ready to drop them 
while there still is a threat of inflation, 

Travel. Except for railroad transporta- 
tion, the Government has virtually 
dropped its controls over travel. However, 





GI FAREWELL 
... for a termination of hostilities 


the rail travel problem still is serious, with 
a real squeeze coming when demobilization 
speeds up in January and February. Con- 
trols over railroad travel are expected to 
be retained well into 1946. 

These are a few ‘of the important con- 
trols that affect the everyday lives of indi- 
viduals. Congress is out to reduce these 
controls drastically, while conceding that 
some must be continued for a while. As the 
situation stands today, it is a safe assump- 
tion that June 30, 1946, will see the end 
of controls in this country, with the pos- 
sible exception of control over rents and 
perhaps a few prices. 
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HE looks young. She feels young. 
S She is young. Young and alive — 
emotional and up-to-the-minute. 

And she has just read a moving 
story by Faith Baldwin, one of the 
outstanding stars of Cosmopolitan. 

Great writing makes great reading 
and Cosmopolitan is crammed with 
the greatest writing of our times — 
with reading that stirs the emotions, 


that starts dreams and fires ambitions. 


So now, Bristol-Myers, now that 
she’s under the spell of Faith Bald- 
win’s writing, it’s your turn to talk! 
It’s your time to speak to her once 
more about Ipana for her smile. It’s 
your moment to repeat how Trushay 
and Mum will guard her charm. Yes, 
and while you’re about it, remind 
her that Minit-Rub and Sal Hepatica 


[osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 





... the time’s ripe to repeat your 


message, Bristol-Myers ! 


belong on her bathroom shelf. 
You'll never get her in a better 
frame of mind! You'll never find her 
in a more receptive mood. She’s all 
yours, for she’s been through the emo- 
tional world of Faith Baldwin and 
the other masters in Cosmopolitan. 
Emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages. Emotion makes sales. 
* An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1923 








Emotion makes Wars 
Emotion makes — 
Emotion makes Sales 
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The Road to Pearl Harbor: 
Intrigues That We Watched 


Story of the Prewar Scheming by the Japanese 
As Revealed by Decoding of Secret Messages 


Chronology of the events 
that led to opening attack 
against U.S. on Dec. 7, 1941 


It now becomes apparent that the U.S. 
Government, long before Pearl Harbor, 
knew Tokyo’s war plans almost as thor- 
oughly as did the Japanese. To all practi- 
cal purposes, Washington had ears attuned 
to the most intimate, secret sessions of 
Japan’s Cabinet. 

The U.S. knew, for example, that dip- 
lomatic conversations in Washington were 
futile, that Japanese spies were recording 
the most detailed information of defense 
in Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, the Pana- 
‘ma Canal Zone and the far reaches of the 
Southwest Pacific. And, toward the end, 
Tokyo knew that we knew her whispered 
secrets. War was inevitable. 

The intriguing story of spying and coun- 
terspving came out with the release of 
Japanese diplomatic and military mes- 
sages, deciphered by U.S. intelligence ex- 
perts who broke Japan’s master code as 
long ago as December, 1940. The text of, 
some of the important diplomatic mes- 
sages appears in this issue of The United 
States News, beginning on page 93. 

Mi-sing link. The messages show the 
U.S. knew the whole two-faced story, save 
for one all-important point. The Japanese 
decision and order to attack Pearl Harbor 
is missing. Operation Order No. 2 of the 
Japanese fleet, issued Nov. 7, 1941, now 
known to U.S., said that “Y day will be 
December 8” (Tokyo time), but did not 
mention Pearl Harbor as the point of at- 
tack. This date was reaffirmed December 
2, and the plan carried out as scheduled. 

Japanese codes were cracked at least a 
year before Pearl Harbor. From then on, 
US. dipiomatic, military and counterespio- 
nage agents occupied what amounted to 
front-row seats in the Tokyo war councils. 

Double talk. As a result, the U.S. had 
definite knowledge that diplomatic nego- 
tiations between the Tokyo Foreign Office 
and our State Department were sham. Two 
days before Ambassadors Nomura and 
Kurusu replied to the final U.S. proposal, 
Tokyo advised her negotiators that a note 
was coming declaring U.S.-Japanese ne- 
gotiations “ruptured.” The note cautioned 
against a premature break, but it was no 
secret to the State Department. Thus, Sec- 


24 


retary of State Hull probably knew, soon 
after he offered the final proposals, that 
Japan was determined to spurn them. 
Long before that, however, Japanese 
military and diplomatic secrets were com- 
ing into Washington through other de- 
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About that time, Tokyo must have had a 
start from one message. A Japanese agent 
reported that the U.S. was receiving te. 
liable reports that the Japanese Army and 
Navy soon would be on the move. He got 
the information from a U.S. Cabinet offi- 
cer, but apparently Tokyo never suspected 
that the “reliable reports” came from ber 
own decoded messages. 

On November 14, Japanese agents im 
Hong Kong were advised that. when trou- 
ble came, a first step would be to take 
over all U.S. and British property. Five 
days later, Tokyo told Nomura “things are 
automatically going to happen,” and the 
next day Tokyo advised Hitler that war 
with the U.S. was about to break out. 


—Acme 


COMMITTEEMEN LUCAS, GEORGE, BARKLEY & EXHIBIT 
... cracking the code wasn’t enough 


coded messages. When Hitler urged Tokyo 
to hurry into war with the United States, 
we knew it. 

War plans. While U.S. code experts 
busily pulled the secrets from outwardly 
innocent Japanese messages, Tokyo chart- 
ed her war plans in detail. Here is the 
story chronologically: 

On July 19, 1941, the U.S. listened 
while Japan advised her representatives 
that the Government planned to extend its 
military occupations from Indo-China to 
the Netherlands Indies and Singapore. 

On July 26, Tokyo detailed the Govern- 
ment decision to drive the United States 
and Britain out of China, forcing them to 
leave all military assets behind. 

On September 22, Ambassador Nomura 
sent his Government a report on the U.S. 
civilian attitude. Americans, he said, were 
“happy-go-lucky,” and only a few ap- 
peared conscious of the approaching war. 


False weather. The U.S. listened 
while Tokyo militarists explained to their 
agents that a fictitious weather message 


Davee 


would be dubbed into a routine dispatch — 


as the tip-off to where and when Japan 
would attack. If such a tip-off message 
actually was sent, it is missing from the 
decoded files now released. 


Ris 


While all this was going on, and for — 


more than a year before, Japanese spies 
were giving Tokyo information on U.S. 
military strength. They reported on every- 
thing in the Pacific. They reported on 
Pearl Harbor as early as Dec. 2, 1940. 
Pearl Harbor. As war approached, the 
Pearl Harbor reports became more fre- 
quent and more precise. Finally, on Dec. 6, 
1941, the Japanese consul in Honolulu sent 
a message giving the location of every ship 
at the big Navy base. That message was 
not decoded unt:! Dec, 8—a day after Jap- 
anese planes attacked Pearl Harbor. 
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BACK OF ARMY-NAVY FRICTION: 
RIVAL PLANS FOR JOINT DEFENSE 


Ground Officers’ Fear of ‘Skeleton’ Funds Under 3-Service System 


Admirals’ drive for separate, 
@-ordinated forces. Prospect 
of gain for air arm either way 


The Army and Navy are disputing hotly 
over the proposed creation of a single de- 
partment of ntional defense. The Army 
and Air Forces are fighting for the adop- 
tio of such an idea. The Navy is op- 
psing unification. The heat and visor 
with which the generals, the admirals 
and the civilian secretaries are battling 
hs Congress wondering what to do and 
the public asking what all the fighting 
is about. 

All of the services have the defense of 
the nation in mind. But each feels that 
its own task is the most urgent. Navy men 
think the sea is the broad highway to war 
and must be kept secure. Airmen believe 
the air is a new superhighway to war 
and of supreme importance. Ground men 
fear the tendency to forget the foot sol- 
dier in peace but to call upon him when 
the going is tough. 

These differences in view are putting 
men like Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal and Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King on the opposite sides of the argu- 
ment from Secretary of War Robert P. 
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GENERAL OF THE ARMY MARSHALL 
The highways to war were different... 
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=a. & Ewing 
GENERAL DOOLITTLE 
For the airmen—no tailspin 


Patterson, General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Lieut. Gen. James Doo- 
little, although each is equally intent upon 
the defense of the country. 

Background of conflict. Bas- 
ically, the dispute grows out of the 
competition by professional Army, 
Navy and Air Forces officers for 
money from Congress. Navy men 
want ships. Airmen want planes. 
The Ground Forces want equipment. 
All three services want rank, pay 
and jobs. The extent to which these 
wants are met depends upon how 
much money the services get from 
Congress in peacetime. 

In the past, the Navy has done 
pretty well for itself, in spite of 
peacetime reductions and ship scrap- 
pings. But the Army went down to 
a skeleton between 1920 and 1940; 
it now fears the same thing will 
happen again after demobilization. 
And from 1920 forward, the Air 
Forces were fighting for an equality 
of treatment with the Navy and the 
Army. The air arm got that equality 
in this war. It does not want to lose 
its new-found status in peace. 

The conflict has produced two 





plans, one by the Army, the other by the 
Navy. Here is how the two plans compare: 

The Air Forces stand to gain under 
either plan. The Navy plan would create 
three departments of War, Navy and Air, 
each with a civilian secretary. The Army 
plan would give each of the services equal 
rank under a single Secretary and one 
Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces. 

Relations with Congress. Under the 
Army plan, conflicts over the size of the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces would be 
threshed out inside the new, single De- 
partment, and a single civilian Secretary 
and his Under Secretary would do the 
talking to Congress for all three services. 
Spokesmen for the separate services could 
present their views, but within the frame- 
work of a unified plan. 

There would be no drafting of separate 
plans for a peacetime Navy and Marine 
Corps and presentation of those plans to 
Congress without prior consultation of 
the Army and Air Forces—as General 
Marshall says has been done since the 
end of hostilities. 

The Navy plan would have legis- 
lation presented in the same way it is 
handled now. 

, Size of the armed forces. The numbers 
of ships and planes and men kept in the 
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FLEET ADMIRAL KING 
. but national security came first 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
The target—his dollars 


regular establishment in peacetime fix the 
rank and pay of officers. The inflated ranks 
of war will slide downward during times 
of peace. 

Army plans for setting the size of the 
three forces in a single Department would 
have the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on which 
a spokesman for each of the three services, 
a Chief of Staff for the Armed Forces and 
a Chief of Staff for the President would 
have equal voice, recommend the mili- 
tary policy, strategy and budget require- 
ments. The recommendations would go to 
the Secretary of Armed Forces and to 
the President for final decision. If the 
Chiefs of Staff did not agree upon the 
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SECRETARY PATTERSON 
2 « « @ Skeleton was remembered 
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size of their respective forces, the dis- 
senters would be free to take the argu- 
ment to the Secretary and to the Presi- 
dent. 

The Navy plan would create a National 
Security Council, compoged of the Secre- 
taries of State, War, Navy and Air and 
the Chairman of a National Security Re- 
sources Board to bind the nation’s mili- 
tary policy and its resources to the foreign 
policy. In this case, the civilian heads of 
the three departments would be the spokes- 
men for the military. This board would 
figure out how large a Navy, Army and 
Air Force was needed to back up the na- 
tion’s foreign policy. But the board would 
have: only advisory powers. 

The budget, under the Army plan, 
would be worked out by the Chiefs of 
Staff, with the military spokesmen for 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces each fight- 
ing for as much as he thought his arm of 
the service needed. The Budget Director 
—now Harold D. Smith—and various 
other officials would be consulted by 
the President before he made his final 
decision. 

In the Navy plan, since the National 
Security Council would have no executive 
powers, each of the three departments 
presumably would fight for its own budg- 
et in the same way as is done now. 

Scientific research. The Army wants 
an Assistant Secretary who would co-or- 
dinate the military program of scientific 
research with the activities of any national 
civilian research agency that Congress may 
create. His work would be to prevent du- 
plication of effort and to see that discover- 
ies made by one service were shared by 
the other services. 

The Navy goes along with the recom- 
mendation for an Assistant Secretary, but 
it wants one in each of the three services, 
with each service plugging for the new 
weapons that it feels are adapted best to 
its own uses. 

Procurement. The Army would have 
an Assistant Secretary for Procurement 
for the three services, with separate com- 
ponents in each service, and a Director of 
Common Supply and Hospitalization to 
eliminate unnecessary duplications. 

The Navy would create a Military 
Munitions Board with statutory powers 
to work out joint plans and co-ordinate 
buying policies and practices. Unified pur- 
chasing would be done where feasible. In- 
dividual buying would be done when that 
seemed best. 

Central intelligence. The Army would 
have an Assistant Secretary to co-ordinate 
military intelligence. The Navy would 
create a Central Intelligence Agency for 
the entire Government. Its information 
would be available to all departments. 

Personnel. The Army plan would give 
the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces an 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER 
The target—one uniform 


assistant to help establish over-all policies 
on personnel, training and logistics. The 
Navy proposes a Military Education and 
Training Board to review the training sys- 
tems of the different services with a view 
to instilling a mental attitude of co-opera- 
tion without impairment of service pride, 
It would make reviews of military train- 
ing methods. 

All officers unite in the wish for com- 
bined operations in the field during war. 
A few advocates of one department, like 
Generals of the Army Douglas MacdAr- 
thur and Dwight D. Eisenhower, go so 
far as to propose one uniform for all of 
the services. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY FORRESTAL 
+ ++ Ship scrapping was remembered 
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If you’re plump and middle-aged... 


... watch for diabetes! Be on the look- 
out for these signs: 


1. Constant hunger and loss of weight, 
despite overeating, because your body 
can’t make use of the food you eat. 


2. Continuous, or aggravated, thirst. 
Because the kidneys are working over- 
time to dispose of excess sugar, you try 
to replace the water lost. 


3. Weariness and irritability. Because 
your body is unable to make proper use 


of food and water, it tires faster. Boils 
and carbuncles are often an indication 
of diabetes, particularly in older people. 


These three conditions are indications 
of well-established diabetes, but are of- 
ten absent in early or mild cases. Accord- 
ingly, it is important for everyone with a 
family history of diabetes— all the more 
if overweight—to have an annual physi- 
cal examination, including urinalysis. 


Twenty-five years ago diabetics were 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
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1 Maptson AveNvgE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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virtual invalids, subjected to a drastic 
near-starvation diet. But with the dis- 
covery in 1921 that injected insulin 
could add to the diabetics’ own supply, 
medical science gave them a new lease 
on life—and a pleasant one. 


If you are diabetic, your faithful, in- 
telligent co-operation with a physician 
will enable him to control the disease 
through diet, exercise, and insulin. While 
injections of insulin won’t cure diabetes 
—as yet there is no known cure—they 
will supply this vital substance and thus 
enable you to lead a practically normal 


life. 


To learn more about diabetes and its 
treatment, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 125-K, entitled: ““Diabetes.” 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
ees will benefit from under- 
standing these important facts 
about diabetes. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 


for use on your bulletin boards. 




















On heating equipment or laundry tubs, farm fence or cooking utensils—on anything made with steel 
















On whatever you buy that’s made 
with steel, look for the U-S-S Label. 
This label is your guide to good 
steel . . . steel backed by all the 
engineering skill and manufacturing 
knowledge of the world’s foremost 
steel makers, The U-S-S Label helps 
you get your money’s worth. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING... 

United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild 
on the Air. American Broadcasting Company 


coast-to-coast networl:. Consult your newspaper 
for time and station. 

















Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire to identify their goods with the U-S-S Label may 
obtain full information on request. Address United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary Companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY «© AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY «+ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e CYCLONE FENCE 
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Returning veterans’ needs. 
Outlook that 1946 building 
will not fill requirements. 


Throughout this country a search is on 
for office space. Joining in this hunt are 
corporations big and little, independent 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and other 
professional people. Many of these men 
are just out of the services and eager to be 
back in business again. But a large pro- 
portion simply cannot find offices. 

Behind this situation is the fact that the 
big wartime expansion of American busi- 
ness gobbled up all the space available and 
found it insufficient. And the biggest chunk 
was taken by the Federal Government, 
with its wartime agencies and their field 
ofices in almost every community. 

With the war ended, the Government 
now is under heavy pressures to relinquish 
its holdings. Businessmen, looking at the 
many buildings and isolated offices that 
the Government took over, have come to 
regard them as the key to their office-space 
Uificulties. They are appealing to Con- 
gress and to the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, which, under Commissioner Wil- 
liam E. Reynolds, has charge of the leases. 
The prospects are, however, that the 
Government will turn the properties back 
to their private owners very slowly and 
after long delays. To look into the reasons 
for this, the extent of the federal holdings 
and the general prospects of relieving the 
office-space shortage: 

Renting peak. The Government cur- 
rently has under lease 232,273,000 square 
feet of office space. This is the equivalent 
of 107 Empire State Buildings. It is 5,332 
acres of floor space, or nearly nine square 
miles. It is also a big increase over .the 
space rented in prewar. 

Back in 1939, federal rentals totaled 
oly 65,776,000 square feet. They have 
ben multiplied by 3% since then. In 
August, when the war ended, the total 
was 227,902,000 square feet. It rose to 
229,548,000 in September and to 232,273,- 
00 in October, although meanwhile war 
agencies began to contract and the num- 
ber of federal employes was -dropping. 
October was the peak month, however, 
and a very gradual decline is to begin with 
November. 

Outside Washington. Of special im- 
portance to the businessman looking for 
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office space, all but 3 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment rentals are outside Washington, 
in the towns and cities where the nation’s 
peacetime business is to be done. Outside 
the Capital area, federal rentals increased 
from 61,800,000 square feet in 1939 to 
225,229,000 square feet last month. 

In Washington. A desperate need for 
wartime office space was met in several 
ways in Washington. The huge Pentagon 
building came to completion at an oppor- 
tune time. Acres upon acres of temporary 
buildings were constructed, and expecta- 
tions are that it will be many years before 


Scarcity of Office Space in U.S.: 


Government's Leases as Factor 
Nearly 9 Square Miles of Floor Likely to be Kept for Federal Use 


any considerable number of them is razed. 
Many apartment buildings were taken over 
and converted into: offices. This helped 
provide office space but accentuated the 
capital’s acute housing shortage. Floor 
space rented by the Government in Wash- 
ington almost doubled between 1939 and 
August of this year, rising from 3,976,000 
to 7,076,000 square feet. September and 
October showed moderate declines. 
Nevertheless, there is no present inten- 
tion of returning to Washington the agen- 
cies—Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Rural Electrification Administration, 
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Farm Credit Administration, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, and others—that were 
moved to other cities early in the war 
period. Office space remains tight in Wash- 
ington, and there also is the problem of 
_finding living quarters in the capital for 
the employes of these agencies. 

Outside the capital, the prospects of re- 
lief are partly hinged to the over-all re- 
duction in federal workers. 

Cut in Government employes. This 
reduction has been fairly rapid. About 
500,000 employes have been dropped from 
the federal pay roll since June, when the 
wartime peak of 2,916,000 was reached. 
The total should drop close to 2,000,000 
by the end of 1945 and stabilize itself at 
1,600,000 to 1,800,000 by mid-1946. 

Reductions have been greatest in the 
War and Navy departments, although 
these included large numbers of workers 
in federal arsenals, whose dismissal from 
the Government pay roll had no effect on 


counting Office, which established field of- 
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PRIVATE BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK 
... it all adds up to 107 Empire State buildings 


the office-space situation. The General Ac- © 
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FEDERAL BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON 
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fices in many sections to be close to war 
production, has been contracting rapidly. 
The emergency agencies have been cutting 
down slowly, with some space released by 
the elimination or consolidation of local 
draft and rationing boards. These agencies, 
however, are to be cut more rapidly in the 
next few months and for the most part 
liquidated by the end of the fiscal year, 
next June 30. After a special study, Presi- 
dent Truman is preparing an executive 
order to bring this about. The order is to 
name a “liquidator” to have general super- 
vision over the contraction and abolish- 
ment of the emergency agencies. In terms 
of personnel, the move means a reduction 
of emergency-agency employes from a peak 
of 189,237 in June, 1943, to about 27,000 
at the close of the fiscal year. 

These contractions are to release much 
space, but little of it apparently is to go to 
the businessman. The Government needs 
it for other purposes. 

Expanding agencies. The Veterans’ 
Administration is to receive much of this 
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office space. It is undergoing a rapid ey. 
pansion, commensurate with its new yp 
sponsibilities. Its needs are estimated 9 
6,725,000 square feet—more than thre 
Empire State buildings. Much of this mug 
be rented by Commissioner Reynolds. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau also j; 
expanding its field operations and increas. 
ing the number of its employes for a na. 
tion-wide drive to collect back income 
taxes. 

The Surplus Property Administration jy 
growing rapidly and needs much spag, 
showrooms and sales offices in many areas, 
It has a big operation ahead, and its need 
will continue for a period of years. 

A few other expansions are in prospect, 
The net result is that these expansions ar 
largely offsetting the release of floor space 
by the war agencies, leaving the busines. 
man still looking for an office. 

Building program. The Government 
has a program for the construction of ney 
public buildings, but it offers no immediate 


. relief. Eventually, close to $1,000,000,00 


worth of such structures are to be built 
For the present, however, Commissioner 
Reynolds’s policy is no‘ to build in compe. 
tition with private industry for scarce ma- 
terials and labor. An exception may he 
made in a few areas where office space is 
particularly scarce. Generally speaking, 
however, several years must elapse before 
the building program becomes a promi- 
nent factor in the situation. 

Private building. Under all these ci- 
cumstances, the businessman apparently 
must look for relief to the private con- 
struction of commercial buildings. And 
help from this source obviously is many 
months away. Such construction is caught 
up in the delayed postwar building boom. 

Because of winter weather, the boom 
cannot begin until spring. Even then it is 
to be retarded by shortages of materials 
and skilled labor. High building costs and 
price uncertainties also are obstacles. 

There may be incentives, however, for 
commercial building that are absent where 
residential construction is concerned. Build- 
ers contend that rent ceilings are holding 
back the construction of dwellings and 
apartments. These ceilings, except by local 
ordinance in a few areas, do not apply to 
commercial properties. Altogether, esti- 
mates are that $455,000,000 worth of com- 
mercial buildings will be erected next year, 
as compared with $213,000,000 this year 
and $296,000,000 in 1939. The expected 
total for 1946, however, is not considered 
large enough to provide any important eas- 
ing of the office-space shortage. 

Altogether, a national income such as is 
forecast for next year involves doing 4 
volume of business for which present of 
fice space, whether or not held by the 
Government, is inadequate. That eondi- 
tion obviously is to continue for some time. 
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Mr. Stuart Cloete, distinguished author of “AGAINST THESE THREE” 
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‘eer Blended for the enjoyment of those who So rare...so smooth...so mellow...it has never been 


can afford the finest... Lord Calvert has been for produced except in limited quantities. Each bottle 1S 
years the most expensive whiskey blended in America. numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 














“Didnt Hurt a Bir!“ 


OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn’t hurt a 
bit. And what happened to him is now the rule—not the 
exception. 


For today dentists—as well as physicians and surgeons— 
have at their disposal many safe and eflective pain pre- 
ventives. 

These merciful preparations fall into two types, anal- 
gesics which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which 
are used to abolish all sensation. 

Whichever type your dentist or physician decides is indi- 
cated, you can know that his methods and understanding 
of pain prevention represent almost incredible progress in 
recent years. They are a far cry indeed from the effort of 


Sir Humphry Davy, who first discovered the anesthetic 
effects of nitrous oxide back in 1800. 

Regardless of the type of pain preventive which may be 
selected to meet your requirements, you may be increasingly 
confident of its purity and effectiveness. 

For the pharmaceutical manufacturers who make anese 
thetics and analgesics now have available to them a wide 
variety of scientifically produced synthetic organic chem- 
icals from which to select their raw materials. The quality 
and potency of these chemicals are of assured uniformity 
because they are man-made under strict, scientific control. 
And. untiring research is continually increasing the number 
available for use in the prevention of pain. 


Many of today’s synthetic organic chemicals were developed through research by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 


CORPORATION. More than 160 of these chemicals are now produced as raw materials for industry by this one Unit of UCC 
Among these are diethylethanolamine used by pharmaceutical manufacturers as an intermediate in the 


novocaine so familiar to dental practice . . 


preparation of 


. acetic anhydride used in the synthesis of aspirin and other analgesics . 


and others like ethyl ether, ethanol, dichlorethyl ether, dimethylethanolaumine, and methyldiethanolamine, which serve 


in important ways in the preparation of pain preventives., 


FREE: If you'd like a full color reproduction of this painting, without advertising, write UNION CARBIDE. Dept. H-11A, New York City. 


UNION CARBIDE AND 


CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [I] New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., 
PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


United States Vanadium Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Ine. 
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Presiclent’s Week. 
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SHIFT IN DIPLOMATIC METHOD 


Search for foreign policy 
that will not be changing 
with American elections 


Troubles are crowding in upon President 
Truman. He is being compelled to take a 
hand personally in the settlement of pol- 
icies that he had thought could be left to 
Cabinet officers. 

The President already had found that 
his legislative program could not be gotten 
through Congress without direct action 
from the White House. Now he finds that 
manufacturers are shying away from his 
wage and price policy. Many other do- 
mestic affairs are demanding his attention. 
And, as hunger and strife spread around 
the world, he is having problems of for- 
eign policy pushed into his own hands. 

Foreign troubles. Mr. Truman is try- 
ing to put new energy into America’s for- 
eign policy. He is dealing personally with 
Britain and Canada. He is making new ges- 
tures toward Russia. He is asking for new 
funds for the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. He is trying to 
bolster the United Nations Organization. 

The President took a hand at a time 
when the prestige of the United States 
was beginning to sink. Critics at home and 
abroad were asking, what, if any, was 
America’s foreign policy? And Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, after abolishing the 
long-standing custom of holding daily 
press conferences, was running into criti- 
cism of his own. 

At this point, Mr. Truman began his 
series of talks with Prime Ministers Clem- 
ent Attlee of Great Britain and Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada. The talks pro- 
duced a committee to study the Palestine 
problem, advanced the plans for a loan to 
Britain, and provided an agreement for 
action on the atomic bomb. (See page 12.) 

Atoms and trade. The statement that 
came from the discussions of the three 
partners in atomic energy said that they 
would share their knowledge when enforce- 
able safeguards have been set up to pre- 
vent its use for destructive purposes. 

The talks with Prime Minister Attlee 
went deeply into the international trade 
question. Secretary Byrnes, in a week-end 
speech at Charleston, S. C., said that, in 
addition to loans, the settlement of Lend- 
Lease and the disposal of war surpluses, 
the talks dealt with postwar principles for 
world commercial relations. 

Mr. Byrnes said the United States soon 
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Mr. Truman’s Personal Dealing with Great Britain and Canada 


will outline its views on these matters. 
Key spots in the outline will be: Fewer 
commercial quotas in international trade, 
tariff reductions, less subsidized interna- 
tional trade, less governmental interfer- 
ence in world trade, a ban on cartels, an 
international study of the distribution of 
primary commodities, world co-operation 
to maintain employment and trade, and 
an international conference to deal with 
this question. 

Nonpartisan policy. The President is 
trying to evolve a foreign policy that re- 
flects the thinking of all of the people, 
rather than a policy that embraces the 
thought of just one political party. All 
through the work toward a United Nations 
agency; Republicans have been given lead- 
ing roles. 

Mr. Truman reiterated at a dinner for 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. King that he is aiming 
at a foreign policy that will not change 
with elections. And, a few days later, Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, a 
prominent Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, sat back 
of the President’s desk when Mr. Truman 
read his announcement of the agreement 
on atomic energy. 

Political troubles. In the new atmos- 
phere of hard work that has settled down 
upon the White House, there is no talk of 
any new travels for the President. Mr. 
Truman still is getting repercussions from 


SEEING FASHIONS 








his earlier trips. Republicans are banging 
away at him, in Congress and out. 

And in Democratic Texas, members of 
Mr. Truman’s own church criticized him 
last week. The Baptist General Conven- 
tion of Texas instructed Baptist colleges in 
the State not to confer honorary degrees 
upon any person holding such a position 
toward gambling and drinking as they said 
the President was reported to hold. 

Baylor University, a Baptist institution, 
had invited the President to receive an 
honorary degree. Pat M. Neff, the presi- 
dent of Baylor, had no comment to make 
on the resolution. 

The President was silent about the 
criticism. He was too busy with foreign 
policy, with worries about wages and 
prices, and with trying to wangle his legis- 
lative program through a Congress that is 
becoming a fighting ground for admirals 
and generals in their striving for universal- 
service legislation, and for and against a 
single Department of National Defense. 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was one of last week’s advocates of 
both measures. 

A part of Mr. Truman’s social activities 
was given to a pheasant luncheon with his 
former senatorial colleagues at the Capi- 
tol. He received a 42-pound Thanksgiving 
turkey from Senator Shipstead (Rep.) of 
Minnesota. And Mrs. Truman emerged 
into public view at a style ‘show. 
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TALKING TURKEY 


For the Trumans—the week had a few lighter moments 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 





We are to share the secret of the atomic bomb 
with other nations when they agree not to use it 
for war. 

We are to delegate to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion the task of watching would-be-aggressor nations 
so they cannot without detection begin to violate or 
evade their pledges. 

We are to withhold the secret until “effective safe- 
guards,” such as inspection and other protective 
means against misuse, have been put into operation 
by the United Nations Organization. 

This, in substance, is the decision proclaimed by 
President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee of Great 
Britain and Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada—representatives of the three nations which 
possess full knowledge of the atomic bomb. 

The words of the official communique are new but 
the thoughts are as old as primitive man. 

The weapon—an atomic bomb—is new but the in- 
stinct to use weapons to destroy another people has 
been throughout the ages just as terrible and just as 
diabolical. ; 

The situation facing the world is no different than 
it was in 1914 or in 1939. The new communique says 
in its final paragraph: 

“Faced with the terrible realities of the appli- 
cation of science to destruction, every nation will 
realize more urgently than before the overwhelm- 
ing need to maintain the rule of law among 
nations and to banish the scourge of war from 
the earth.” 


How can it be done? This is a pious declaration 
which has been made a thousand times before. Nations 
have said it through their spokesmen, both inside and 
outside of government, in words just as suppliant and 
just as earnest. And the world has always asked: 
“How?” 

The official communique endeavors to answer, as 
it continues: 

“This can only be brought about by giving 
whole-hearted support to the United Nations 
Organization, and by consolidating and extending 
its authority, thus creating conditions of mutual 
trust in which all peoples will be free to devote 
themselves to the arts of peace. It is our firm 
resolve to work without reservation to achieve 
these ends.” 





WHERE IS THE FAITH? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


But how can the authority of the United Nations ty 
extended, how can there be a world government as » 
many scientists now propose, if sovereignty is to 
tenaciously held apart as a thing not to be modified o 
limited? How can there be even a start toward worl 
collaboration unless the principle so tragically ac. 
quiesced in at Yalta by the late President Roosevelt— 
namely, the right to a veto by one nation over the 
judgment of all the rest—is not modified? 


Limiting sovereignty: Who will undertake to modi. 
fy it now, either in Russia or in the United States 
Senate where a treaty to that effect would have to be 
ratified? 

Let us concede that peoples are all-powerful. How 
can we obtain access to the Russian people so that 
we may reason with them? How can we educate the 
men in government in the United States and Great 
Britain as to just what is meant by “creating cond- 
tions of mutual trust in which all peoples will be free 
to devote themselves to the arts of peace”? 

Do we create “conditions of mutual trust” by an- 
nouncing to the world that we plan a system of uni- 
versal military “training” against an unknown but 
nevertheless identifiable foe? 

Do we create “conditions of mutual trust” by a 
hysterical demand, supported firmly by several mem: 
bers of the House Military and Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committees, that we must organize at once 4 
single department of defense in which the civilian 
control shall be diminished and a single generalissimo 
of all army, navy and air forces shall be given what 
could amount to dictatorial influence over all our 
military power? 

Do we create “conditions of mutual trust” by such 
emphasis on armament and defense at this very mo- 
ment when presumably Germany and Japan have 
been rendered powerless for generations to come and 
when the only possible purpose for crying out for 
“immediate” action can be that we are preparing to 
fight one or more of our allies of the recent war? 

Do we create “conditions of mutual trust” by hav- 
ing none other than the Secretary of War in the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States testifying, as 
he did last week before the House committee: 

“In the world today, it’s military power that 
talks and I think that is why the President wants 
action now.... 
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stional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say It. 
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Official communique on atomic bomb doesn’t touch heart of problem of 
peace—"Conditions of mutual trust’ can be built only after examination mx 


of our own conduct and acknowledgment of our own faults. 


“If I were perfectly certain that we would never 
have another world war and perfectly certain that 
the United Nations Organization would work 
right from the go-off, I’d never advocate this 
program.” 

Where is the faith? 

Does President Truman share the views of Secre- 
tary Patterson? Evidently he must, because no word 
or action of reprimand has come from the President. 
Indeed, all the four and five-star generals and admi- 
rals are being brought to the Capitol to testify that 
the needs of armament are immediate. Even the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress spoke of the need in 
the same urgent tones, as if the danger were next 
month or next year. 

What does it all mean? What must the Russian 
Government think, and—if the views of Secretary Pat- 
terson are printed throughout the Soviet Union—what 
must the Russian people think of the professions of 
the great American Government which talks one way 
and acts another? 

Examining our own policies: Where in all our pro- 
nouncements about preventing war is there a single 
word of self-denial and self-discipline? Where is there 
a single word of admission that perhaps our own poli- 
cies, our own greed, our own selfishness, our own 
reaching for material benefits may possibly be engen- 
dering distrust elsewhere? 

When will we cast the beam out of our own eye even 
as we seek to remove the mote from our brother’s eye? 

Wars are neither inevitable nor unavoidable. 

Military men are obsessed with the notion that 
military power alone talks. We have the atomic 
bomb and, following the logic of the statements 
beng made nowadays to congressional committees 
by our highest generals, we are engaged in the process 
of scaring or intimidating the rest of the world. Our 
Department of State, we are told by none other 
than General Marshall in his recent official report, 
wants a big military force to impress other nations 
in making the peace. What nations are we trying 
to impress? 

ile wuth is we are guilty. Our conscience as a na- 
tio must trouble us. We must confess our sin. We 
have used a horrible weapon to asphyxiate ‘and cre- 
mate more than 100,000 men, women and children in 
a sort of super-lethal gas chamber—and all this in a 





war already won or which spokesmen for our 
Air Forces tell us could have been readily won with- 
out the atomic bomb. 

Will lives be saved? We endeavor to rationalize 
our behavior by crying out that many of our own 
lives were thus saved and it must be asked in reply: 
Whose lives, which lives? Have we perhaps sowed the 
seeds of an undying revenge in Japan and will the 
American people ever be sure they will not some day 
be attacked by Japanese atomic bombs in order to 
exact a terrible reprisal? Assuming that the atomic 
bomb device will soon be a matter of common knowl- 
edge, it would require only one suicide plane and a 
cingle bomb to dash across the Pacific and lay waste 
Seattle. Have we not validated the mediaeval philoso- 
phy that victory may be won by foul means despite 
our historic declarations against bombing non-com- 
batants? 

The new communique is an indirect confession of 
our wrong-doing, for it asks all nations to bar the use 
in the future of the atomic bomb. It would have been 
infinitely more effective if the same communique had 
confessed frankly and directly that a mistake had al 
ready been made. 

We ought, therefore, to apologize in unequivocal 
terms at once to the whole world for our misuse of the 
atomic bomb. 

W_ ought also to examine at once with an awakened 
conscience as our guide all the policies of Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, France and China and compare 
them minutely with those of Russia and see if we are 
not curselves asking for “spheres of influence” and 
“security” and material advantages which we seek to 
deny to Russia. Perhaps self-denial by us will beget 
self-denial in others. 

Let us try to instill a feeling of mutual confidence 
in one another by taking the initiative and furnishing, 
by power of example, a basis for such confidence. 

Let us furnish to all mankind the example of a peo- 
ple and a government not afraid to confess the wrong 


we have done to mankind—not afraid to make sacri- . 


fices of material things in the interest of human bet- 
terment, not afraid to assert our spiritual selves. 

And when we begin to do this, then only will we 
create those very “conditions of mutual trust” which 
will enable the peoples of the world to become free 
under God “to devote themselves to the arts of peace.” 
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HE WAR HAS DRAWN 6,000,000 people 

from the farms to the cities of the U.S. 
Many of the 6,000,000, perhaps half of 
them, will stay in the cities. Consequences 
for both farm and city will be far reaching. 

Before the war, farm population was 
31,037,000. Now, as the Pictogram shows, 
farm population is down to 25,190,000. 
This is the lowest farm population re- 
corded in the U.S. during the twentieth 
century. And, since total population has 
continued to grow, nonfarm population 
of more than 113,000,000 is the highest 
urban total in U.S. history. 

The shift from farm to city during the 
war occurred for two reasons: One was the 
need of the armed forces, which called 
away 1,850,000 farm boys. The other rea- 
son was the lure of high wages in war in- 
dustry, which drew about 5,000,000 men, 
women, and children off the farm and into 
the city. The net loss in farm population, 
after allowing for the excess of births over 
deaths, still is more than 6,000,000. 

An important part of the shift from 
farm to city will be permanent. Next year, 
even after demobilization, farm popula- 
tion will probably be no higher than Q7,- 
000,000. This is a 4,000,000 below the 1935- 
39 average, and lower than in any other 
prewar year in this century. 

Farm people who stay in the cities will 
do so because they now earn, or soon ex- 
pect to earn, more money than they did 
on the farm. They will not go back to 
the farm unless forced by a major de- 
pression. That is what happened in 1930- 
32, when the U.S. had the biggest city-to- 
farm migration in any three-year period. 

Cities, therefore, will remain crowded. 
City schools, housing, and other facilities, 
built to accommodate 100,000,000, next 
year will be taxed to nearly 114,000,000. 

Farms, on the other hand, will need to 
accommodate no more than 27,000,000. 
This figure does not include seasonal hired 
help, but it does include those returning 
veterans and war workers who will go 
back to the farm. 

The drop in farm population has come 
in spite of expansion in the U.S. farm 
plant and in total farm output. While peo- 
ple were leaving the farm, remaining farm- 
ers added 82,000,000 acres to their farms, 
and increased the average size of farms 
from 174 to 190 acres. 

Machines replaced hands, despite war- 
time machinery shortages. That accounts 
for much of the increased output per per- 
son on farms, a rise of 33 per cent over 
1935-39. The trend toward more machines 
on farms, with fewer hands, will continue. 
The result will be more output per per- 
son and fewer opportunities on the land. 
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DIMMING OF AUTO-PEACE HOPES 


Ford’s Refusal to Break Industry Front With Quick Wage Increase 


Company's decision as an 
upset to strategy of union 
and of the Administration 


This much appears certain as the CIO 
Auto Workers and the Big Three of the 
auto industry battle toward a showdown 
over wages: Only a miracle can prevent a 
paralyzing strike involving General Motors 
Corp., the Ford Motor Co., and the 
Chrysler Corp. 

Unless the union should back down 
sharply in its demand fer a 30 per cent 
increase, the last hope of averting a strike 
is dimmed by the Ford Motor Company’s 
decision, announced last week, that it will 
not set the pace for the rest of the in- 
dustry by granting a general wage rise 
now. General Motors and Chrysler pre- 
viously had rejected the union’s demand. 

“The Ford announcement upset the strat- 
egy of the union and of the Truman Ad- 
ministration. The union had been confident 
that Ford would lead the way with a sub- 
stantial wage increase, as the company has 
sometimes done it the past. The Adminis- 
tration was relying on Ford to provide a 
formula for big business to follow in grant- 
ing wage increases, and, thus, offer a way 
out of a difficult national problem. 

Washington labor advisers had _ been 
hoping for such an “out” ever since Henry 
Ford II, 28-year-old president of the Ford 
Motor Co., called upon Secretary of Labor 
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Lewis B. Schwellenbach a few weeks ago. 
There was speculation then that Ford 
would reach an agreement with the union 
that would set a pattern for the industry. 

In placing its reliance on Ford to lead 
the way, the Administration had in mind 
the contract the company and the unien 
had signed in 1941. After years of battling 
the union, Ford suddenly switched its po- 
sition and agreed to a union shop and a 
checkoff of dues. This action was hailed 
by the union as a liberal move on the part 
of Ford that would help toward eliminat- 














in Philadelphia Bulletin 


QUIET, PLEASE! 





ing strife in the Ford plants while granting 
security to the workers. 

Now, however, Ford contends that the 
contract did not have the desired result. 
Instead, the claim is made that there have 
been 773 work stoppages in Ford plants 
since the contract was signed. As a conse- 
quence, the company now is demanding 
some form of: “company security” frem 
the union, some recognition by the unien 
of its responsibilities. 

Thus, instead of showing a softer atti- 
tude toward the union than its Big Three 
rivals, Ford goes even further than Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler in counterde- 
mands upon the union. This can mean 
only one thing: That the Big Three is 
lined up solidly for a showdown, even if 
a showdown means strikes. 

The union is not backing away from a 
strike. On the contrary, it is determined 
that now is the time to settle the wage 
issue by strikes if no other method is pos- 


sible. The unien compares the present pe- 
riod in industrial relations with that of 
1937—the sit-down-strike era—when un- 
ions were striking for recognition. Now, 
they feel that the issue of wage reductions 
is even more fundamental and must be 
settled even at the risk te their treasuries 
that strikes would involve. 


Strikes. While the showdown nears in 
the auto industry, the strike situation 
elsewhere shapes up as follows: 

Workers involved in strikes are av- 
eraging more than 200,000 a day, with no 
big industry tied up. The total is built up 
by a number of strikes, each involving a 
few thousand or a few hundred workers. 
Largest strike recently has involved 30,000 
lumber workers. 

Type of production affected is running 
to no pattern. Workers are striking in 
plants thoughout the country producing a 
variety of articles, although there are some 
serious trouble spots in the automobile, 
construction, textile, ball-bearing and ma- 
chinery industries. 

Workers’ demands are not limited to 
wages, although most strikes are the result 
of differences over pay increases. Issues 
producing work interruptions are numerous. 

Settlements are being made in a num- 
ber of cases where unions have shown a 
willingness to compromise their wage de- 
mands. However, there has not yet been a 
wage settlement in an industry large 











—Shoemaker in Chicago News 
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ae Made of Mazlo Magnesium, 
this new lightweight seat, 
designed by Douglas Air- 


craft Company engineers, reduces the weight per 21- 
passenger plane by 147 pounds. Yet it costs but 
slightly more than half the price of the old type chairs. 
This savings in weight alone, can mean an added 
passenger, or the revenue on 147 pounds of cargo. 

Here’s something to think about when designing 
tomorrow's passenger, cargo and personal planes. 
Magnesium alloys give the required strength and de- 
pendability, along with maximum savings in weight. 

American Magnesium engineers will gladly sit 
down with you and help you employ magnesium to 
best advantage. Write Aluminum Company of 
America, Sales Agent for American Magnesium 
Products, 1712 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna, 
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Labor Week 





enough to provide a pattern for others to 
follow. Despite CIO’s standard demand 
for 30 per cent higher pay, some CIO lo- 
cals are settling for less than requested. 
Big CIO unions such as Auto Workers, 
Steelworkers and Electrical Workers still 
are standing firm on original demands. 

Areas of strikes. Day-by-day reports 
to the U.S. Conciliation Service show the 
kind of work that is being delayed by 
strikes, the number of workers involved in 
individual plants and issues back of the 
strikes. Some typical examples are these: 

Lumber. Thirty thousand AFL workers 
in logging camps throughout the North- 
west have been on strike for higher pay 
for some time. Rival CIO logging-camp 
workers who did not strike have settled 
with the employers for wage increases of 
121% cents an hour. That is the limit that 
AFL workers can expect. This tie-up is de- 
laying production of fir and pine lumber 
at a time when lumber already is scarce. 

Automobiles. Strikes and slowdowns 
in parts and materials plants continue to 
delay production of automobiles. But 
walkouts, if they come, probably will be 
delayed until there have been further ne- 
gotiations and until the Labor-Manage- 
ment Confererice has adjourned. 

Textiles. At least eight textile plants 
were closed down by strikes on a recent 
day. These plants employed from 500 to 
5,000 persons each. In most instances the 
workers were demanding minimum wages 
of 65 cents an hour and increases of 10 
cents an hour in hourly wage rates. 

Construction. Home construction and 
remodeling were being delayed by strikes 
other than those in the logging camps. 
For example, employes of the American 
Radiator Co. were on strike in plants in 
New Jersey and California. In one plant, 
wages and grievances were issues. In the 
other, the issue was union representation. 

Glass. Wage disputes were causing walk- 
outs in the glass industry. One plant em- 
ploying 15,000 was affected. 

Ball bearings. This industry, so impor- 
tant to the production of machinery, was 
hit by strikes in at least four plants em- 
ploying from 600 to 9,000 persons each. 

Companies producing countless other 
items also were shut down by strikes. 
Products included refrigerators, valves, 
castings, bus transportation, furniture, 
aluminum, tires, jewelry, ships, chemicals, 
paper and boxes, coal, farm equipment, 
office equipment, etc. 

Issues covered a wide range from the 
standard demand for higher pay to. de- 
mands for the union shop, noncompliance 
with War Labor Board directives, and 
various types of grievances. 

Trouble spots that could produce 
strikes in the next few weeks include such 
large industries, beside automobiles, as 
steel and electrical supplies. 
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Meanwhile, the Government is playing 
only a conciliatory role in the strike pic- 
ture, leaving it to management and indus- 
try representatives to work out any other 
settlement machinery they may agree upon 
at the Labor-Management Conference now 
being held in Washington. 


Unemployment. A _ sampling of 
claims for unemployment compensation in 
three cities—Atlanta, Trenton, N.J., and 
Columbus, Ohio—indicates that most of 
the unemployed are women. Men are hav- 
ing less trouble in finding suitable jobs. 

This survey, conducted by the Social 
Security Board and the U.S. Employment 
Service, can be considered typical of what 
is happening in other cities where war 
workers have been laid off. It shows that, 
of those claiming compensation during the 
week of October 8, women constituted 60 
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per cent in Atlanta, 69 per cent in Tren- 
ton and 77 per cent in Columbus. 

The sampling also explains somewhat 
why jobs are going begging throughout 
the country at a time when unemployment 
is on the increase. The principal reason 
appears to be the reduction in wages that 
workers are being asked to take on the 
jobs that are available. The survey notes 
that, if those claiming compensation in the 
three cities were to accept the jobs avail- 
able, they would have losses in take-home 
pay averaging from 34 to 49 per cent for 
men and from 49 to 53 per cent for women. 

The following disparity between wages 
earned during the war and wages now of- 
fered was shown: 

In Atlanta, 70 per cent of the com- 
pensation claimants earned as much as $45 
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Quick Facts on REDBOOK 


@ You can buy a lot of gumdrops for 25¢, but that 
is no measurement of editorial responsiveness. 
Compare Redbook's 25¢ price against the cost of 
newspapers and most other magazines (5¢-10¢- 
etc.). Redbook buyers pay 25¢ an issue— BUY 
TO READ! 

© High editorial percentage creates cover-to-cover 
interest. 

© Twelve insertions in Redbook give you continuity 
in your advertising at a low cost—in fact, only 
$37,200 a year. 

@ 25¢ selling price contributes nearly $4,000,000 
toward paying for the NATIONAL SHOW. 

@ Monthly issues guarantee longer life. 

© Reader Research assures constant appeal. 


ONSIDER these facts at your next sales, adver- 
C tising or strategic plans meeting. A NA- 
TIONAL SHOW FOR YOUR PRODUCT FOR $37,200 
A YEAR COMPLETE. A show reaching a cohesive 
and important audience of 1,500,000 families who 
enjoy good reading. 

Here is an audience reached by EYE that is con- 
ditioned to VISUAL IMPRESSION by their very pref- 
erence for Redbook’s printed entertainment. 

And because repetition builds reputation, con- 
sider Redbook’s twelve-time full page competitive 
advantage in achieving BRAND PREFERENCE. 

With more advertising space becoming avail- 
able, NOW is the time to consider Redbook’s 
NATIONAL SHOW FOR $37,200 A YEAR COMPLETE. 
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To Nearly 1/5 of America— 


_ A Program of Proven Sales Power) 


Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and 
American, THE 6 MILLION FAMILY 
MARKET, reach almost six million 
homes with tess than 15% duplica- 
tion — approximately one out of 
every 5 in the United States. And 
a full page,in every issue of all 
3 magazines costs only $160,000 
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Portable generator by Homelite Corporation. HYCAR part by Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 


HYCAR helps shed light 
on a burning problem 


N many modern fire departments, 

portable gasoline driven motor-gen- 
erator sets, like the one in the picture, 
power the floodlights that help firemen 
fight night fires. The heart of the engine 
that drives the generator is a highly sensi- 
tive needle valve; and the heart of the 
needle valve is a tiny resilient HYCAR 
seal upon which the entire performance 
of the unit depends. If the seal fails—the 
engine stops, lights go out, property 
and lives are further endangered. 


HYCAR was selected for this service 
because it had the right properties in 
the right combination to meet a wide 
variety of service conditions. The seal 
spends its life soaked in a gasoline and 
oil mixture, yet it must not change shape 
or deteriorate in any kind of fuel. It 
must stay resilient over an extremely 
wide temperature range. There must be 
no sticking to the metal valve shaft. 


HYCAR has all these properties as 
well as those shown in the list at the 
right. They suggest a wide variety of 


new uses in all industry. So ask your 
supplier for parts made from HYCAR 
for test in your own applications= 
severe of routine, new or old. You'll 
find that HYCAR is the material to use 
for long time, dependable operation. 
Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 

1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE— insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; upto 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natura lrubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

5. Low, ae FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F. 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers, 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation, 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 


from extremely soft to bone 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged con- 
tact under pressure. (Metal ad can be 


readily obtained when desired.) 











Hycar 


Reg. U.S Pat. OF 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER 


OF ‘BUTADIENE ‘TYPE 


Syithilia Rubbers 





Later Week 


a week during wartime, yet there are no 
jobs now open to women paying that 
much. More than 40 per cent of the jobs 
offered less than $20 a week. 

Job openings for men also are less at- 
tractive than during the war, but, despite 
this situation, a large portion of compen- 
sation claimants are finding suitable jobs, 

If these cities can be considered typical, 
it also is clear that large numbers of per- 
sons are not drawing benefits after filing 
claims. In Columbus, 53 per cent of those 
eligible for compensation discontinued 
their claims before drawing benefits. In 
Atlanta, the figure was 77 per cent. Also, 
more than 40 per cent of those filing 
claims in each of the three cities since the 
Japanese surrender discontinued _ their 
claims within the next eight weeks. 

Claims for unemployment compensation 
for the country as a whole continue to rise 
very slowly and indicate that original es- 
timates of unemployment were too high. 
For the week ended November 8, claims 
for compensation rose only three tenths 
of 1 per cent from the previous week, to 
a total of 1,684,638. This is not an accu- 
rate measure of unemployment, but it in- 
dicates that the trend is much lower than 
predicted. 

It now is reasonably certain that earlier 
official estimates of 6,000,000 unemployed 
by the end of the year were too high. Ac- 
tually, it may be well below 5,000,000. 





Labor-Management Conference. 
As the President’s Labor-Management 
Conference moves into its third week, the 
outlook for accomplishment shapes up as 
follows: 

Dispute machinery. Neither labor nor 
management favors legislation establishing 
machinery for settlement of disputes after 
bargaining and conciliation fail. If the 
conferees have their way, no agency to 
succeed the War Labor Board will be set 
up. Reliance is to be placed or. voluntary 
arbitration machinery and, to some extent, 
on fact-finding commissions named by the 
Government. Such commissions would re- 
port on issues involved, and recommend 
ways of settlement. 

Conciliation. The Conference favors 
expanding and strengthening the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service, including reorganization 
of the Service’s arbitration division. Profes- 
sional Government arbitrators are not too 
popular with either unions or employers, so 
the Conference may recommend a pool of 
impartial arbitrators outside of Govern- 
ment, to be called upon when both sides 
to a dispute agree to arbitrate. 

Jurisdictional disputes. There is to be 
no recommendations for a czar to handle 
jurisdictional problems between unions, as 
proposed by Secretary Schwellenbach. In- 
stead, the Conference is likely to favor 
establishment of special union committees 
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For better duplicating 


NEW MULTGRAPT! 





® Business forms and written informa- 
tion produced simultaneously—on 
blank paper—in exact alignment. 


® Stocks of printed forms eliminated—no 
obsolescence 


® Various sizes and weights of paper, 
cards and envelopes may be run con- 
secutively 


No special paper required 
Few or many copies 


No carbon copies necessary — every 
copy an “original” 


Permanent copies — black or any color 
—immediately usable 


®@ Operation clean, easy, fast 


®@ Wide selection of inexpensive masters 
—all easy to prepare, read, correct 
and change 


® Flexible and adaptable to every dupli- 
cating need—low in price 


Ask for a Demonstration! 


Telephone our local office. Sales 
Agencies with service and supply 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY departments in principal cities of 
IMPROVE BUSINESS OPERATIONS as 


—_si Os SS of CO DO & BW 
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Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph, Multilith and Systemat are Registered Trade-marks of Add: c ti 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 











The all-steel body for a single truck— 
or for each chassis in a national fleet 


@ QUICKLY BUILT AND DELIVERED 

@ STRONG, YET LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ ATTRACTIVE AND MODERN IN APPEARANCE 

@ EASILY REPAIRED WITH INTERCHANGEABLE PANELS 


Truck and trailer bodies of Lindsay Structure, modern method 
of all-metal construction, offer several special advantages. 

Quickly built by your local Ls body builder and delivered with- 
out shipping difficulties, Ls bodies provide all the advantages of 
both personalized service and Ls mass production. 

Available in any desired size or style (there are 1152 standard 
models alone), Ls bodies are neat, modern and attractive in ap- 
pearance. With Ls all the bodies in your fleet—whatever its size— 
can have the same distinctive lines. 

Easily and rapidly repaired with interchangeable panels, Ls 
bodies mean low-cost maintenance and more pay-service hours. 
When accidents occur only damaged sections need be replaced. 

Check the possibilities of Lindsay Structure, in steel or alumi- 
num, whether your fleet numbers one or 1000 trucks or trailers. 
Write to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion 
Square Bidg., Montreal. 





‘There are 109 “‘Ls Jims” throughout the country 
Do you know your Local Ls Dealer? 


“Jim,” a neighbor of yours, was chosen 
an Ls body builder because of his ability 
to handle your requirements intelligently 
— whether you need one or 1000 truck 
bodies. 

Your “Jim” knows local conditions and 
regulations thoroughly and can design a 
body to meet your exact individual re- 
quirements. He makes speedy deliveries 
of new truck bodies and does a quick fac- 
tory repair job. 


LINDSAY 
s STRUCTUR 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
— U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 











Latur Week 


to iron out representation and jurisdic- 
tional differences. 

Grievance machinery. The Confer. 
ence is expected to recommend that pro- 
cedure for settling grievances be a part of 
every contract. Such procedure would call 
for a ban on strikes and lockouts pending 
settlement of grievance disputes involving 
existing contracts; time limitations on pre- 
sentation of grievances, making of deci- 
sions and filing of appeals; final determi- 
nation of unsettled questions of contract 
interpretation by impartial arbitrators. 

Contract violations. No penalties for 
violation of contracts are likely to be rec- 
ommended. Both parties to a contract will 
be expected to carry out their agreement 
in good faith. 

Wages. National wage policy is not to 
be considered by the Conference. Industry 
holds that the extent to which wages can 








—Acme 
SENATOR KNOWLAND 
... little favor for a formula 


be raised varies from company to com- 
pany, and that no over-all policy can be 
formulated. 

There is little sentiment in the Confer- 
ence for a national wage formula of the 
type proposed last week by Senator Know- 
land (Rep.), of California. This proposal 
called for an immediate increase of 10 per 
cent in hourly wage rates, with future 
raises to be tied to anticipated higher 
profits. Under such a formula, wage rates 
would be adjusted once a year in bargain- 
ing conferences. The conferences would 
study a company’s expected profits for the 
next 12 months and agree on the best way 
to divide these profits among management, 
labor, stockholders and consumers. 

Labor is hesitant to associate itself with 
such profit-sharing plans, for fear of hav- 
ing to take less pay when business declines. 
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A touch of her hand on the Cardineer pull 
ring and 5500 clearly guided card records 
are accessible for instant selection. She 
finds and posts her records in seconds. 






Cardineer Eases Reconversion Problems -- - 
Saves Time and is Economical Too! 






Modernize your office this year. If you are struggling 
along with ordinary record-keeping methods— econo- 
mize by buying Cardineer. Besides, it helps speed re- 
conversion—it saves time, space, relieves eye-strain, 
makes comfortable the finding and posting of records. 



















Employees always work more happily with simplified 
equipment. Cardineer is built on the wheel principle. 
It’s portable. Thousands of cards are instantly avail- 
able by a simple turn of the wheel. Oftcimes the dif- 
ference between profit and loss is the difference be- 
tween efficient and inefficient systems. So, modernize 
with Cardineer. Write or wire for full information. 
Ready for immediate delivery. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED °¢ Canton 2, Ohio 
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SAFE||STAK 
ee 

° STEEL STORAGE FILES 
hince ISO Safe-T-Stak Tabulating Card Files use a 


Wedge-Lock Compressor to securely bind 
RECORD SYSTEMS - FIRE AND BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES AND DOORS cards in drawers for perfect alignment and 
BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT: HOLLOW METAL DOORS: MICROFILM - €aSy handling. 
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Today’s tough competition demands clear thinking and fast 
action. That’s why this top executive likes the convenience 
and instant action of Dictaphone Electronic dictation. 

The microphone on his desk gives him new and precise control 
over his entire organization. Into this microphone he speaks ideas, 
plans and instructions. It even records important over-the-desk 
conversations. Meanwhile his secretary is free to protect him 
from interruptions and do other important work. 

You'll find this new control center for executive action on 
the desk of many a top-flight business leader today. Discover 
how Dictaphone Electronic dictation can double your own 
ability to get things done. Consult the telephone directory 
for your nearest Dictaphone representative. Or write for free 
descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Ebeitionic De ction 





st 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acousticand 
Electronicdictating machines and other sound recordingand reproducingequipmentbearingsaidtrade-mark. 
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of National Issues 


Fight on Unifying 
Armed Services: 
Editors’ Stand 


Comment on the current debate over 
reorganizing the armed forces reveals 
widespread agreement among the nation’s 
editors on the need for greater co-ordina- 
tion among the services. The War Depart- | 
ment’s ;proposal for integration of Army, | 
Navy and Air Forces as three coequal 
units under a civilian Secretary of the 
Armed Forces is favored by a slight ma- 
jority over Navy Secretary Forrestal’s 
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—Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


“SEZ YOU!" “SEZ ME!" 


plan for a National Security Council un- 
der the President, including the secretar- 
ies of separate State, War, Navy and Air 
departments and the Chairman of a new 
National Security Resources Board. 

The common argument for reorganiza- 
tion is that “we paid heavily for lack of 
co-ordination in the early days of the 
war,” as the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
(Ind.-Rep.) asserts, adding that “co-oper- 
ation from the outset can best be assured 
by unification at the top.” 

Contrariwise, the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Record (Ind.) argues: “Unified command of 
separate Army and Navy forces worked well 
this time. Let’s not change it.” The Record 
suggests, however, “eliminating the enor- 
mous duplicated effort” in such services as 
transportation, medical care and supply. 

In California, the San Jose Mercury- 
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A department that shatters its quota always gets its 
share of applause. So does the plant superintendent who 
steps up production. 

But management often forgets other men who make contri- 
butions equally important to the firm’s profits . . . the men 
responsible for accounting and bookkeeping procedures. 

These men add to profits by saving money. Their initiative 
in seeking better ways to get more complete information for 
management means more efficient operation and less expense. 
And it’s wise to remember that a small saving in expense can 
easily equal the profits from a sale many times as large. 

Today management is realizing this fact more and more. 
That’s why new recognition is being given to the men who 
recommend time-and-money-saving accounting and book- 


Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in Principal Cities, 








keeping machines. Thousands of these machines made by 
National are saving expenses and reducing overhead for 
businesses all over the country. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business a National 
system can greatly aid your accounting and bookkeeping 
department to increase profits. This is easily proven. 

Judge the facts for yourself 
A National representative will examine the system you now 
use to handle money and keep records. Following this check, 
he will make recommendations for any improvements which 
he feels necessary. Recommendations like these have enabled 
heads of many accounting departments to point out definite 
opportunities for savings to their managements. The National 











A Valuable Lesson 


BY J. H. McNABB, PRESIDENT 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 











To intensive use of sound motion pictures 
goes much of the credit for our country’s phenomenal success in train- 
ing millions of servicemen quickly and thoroughly. 


Used in training men for civilian accupations, sound motion pic- 
tures are equally successful. 


They help develop better factory workers—faster. They speed the 
thorough schooling of salesmen. They are forceful sales tools, too. 


We’ve had years of experience in applying the power of motion 
pictures to the varied needs of business. We shall be glad to bring 


this experience to bear on solving your 
problems, if you will get in touch with us. Leen 


Business sound films are pre- 
sented at their best by war- 
proved,. trouble-free Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projectors, 
famed for their perfect repro- 
duction of sound and picture. 


Get This Helpful 
New Booklet 


**Movies Go to Work’’ 
contains many valuable : a 
suggestions on how to Yom, 
apply motion pictures i 5 
profitably in industryand ; 
commerce. Send the cou- { 
pon for your free copy. 4 








BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


F Please send, without cost or obligation: 
f () the new booklet ‘‘Movies Go to Work'’; 
| () information on today’s improved Filmo- 
sound 16mm. sound film projectors. 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL, PERSONAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL USE 
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Pre and Con 


Herald (Rep.) cites Ferdinand Eberstadt’s 
argument in support of the Navy plan, that 
“the next war will probably break out 
with little or no warning and will almost 
immediately achieve its maximum tempo,” 
as strengthening the Army’s viewpoint, 
since, in event of war, “there will be no 
time for Army, Navy and Air Forces to 
get into a huddle” about what to do. 

Economy and efficiency are reasons why 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News (Ind.) 
favors unification, emphasizing that the 
services “would not lose their separate iden- 
tities and treasured traditions . . . Only all 
would be under a co-ordinating head.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
believes that, while complete merger 
“would run the risk of making big organi- 
zations still bigger, . . . would overlook the 
fact that the several branches of the serv- 
ice developed out of actual functional 
needs” and “would ignore the very real 
value of traditions,” the Army plan “war- 
rants support” since it “does not go be- 
yond merger at the top.” 

Comparing the Army plan to the Ger- 
man system and the Navy plan to the 
British system, the New York Herald Tri- 
bune (Ind.-Rep.) believes that, although 
“one cannot draw precise analogies . . . a 
‘monolithic’ solution seems less likely .. . 
than a co-ordinate one” to yield “a maxi- 
mum unity in function combined with a 
maximum of originality, diversity in plan 
and invention.” 

Similarly, the Washington (D.C.) Star 
(Ind.) urges integration of “all elements 
of Government concerned with national 
security rather than . . . centralized direc- 
tion of the military establishment.” This 
paper maintains that “no department is 
big enough for national defense.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
argues that merging “would be no guaran- 
tee that the jealousy and rivalry . . . would 
be wholly eliminated ... Nor . . . is bigness 
of itself... a guaranty of economy or ef- 
ficiency.” Moreover, says the Courant, 
since Pearl Harbor revealed lack of co- 
operation between the State Department 
and the Army and Navy “that could have 
been attained only through the Command- 
er in Chief,” the Navy plan, because it 
would “gear military policy to diplomatic 
policy,” is the “fundamentally sound” one. 

An impartial study by a civilian board 
is advocated by a number of newspapers, 
including the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
cator (Ind.-Dem.), which considers one 
defense department “too big for one man 
to handle,” but sees “the obvious need for 
unity in such arms as intelligence, purchas- 
ing and medical service.” The New York 
Times (Ind.) fears that “without a thor- 
ough, unbiased study . . . a congressional 
compromise between conflicting Army and 
Navy views would amount to gambling 
with national security.” 
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Temperature and pressure conditions of the world’s 


highest air routes can be simulated in this modern _ stantly striving to solve the problems relating to the 
high-altitude test chamber used by Curtiss-Wright extreme altitudes and supersonic speeds ahead in this 
engineers to perfect aircraft engine fuel systems... age of flight. 


One of literally hundreds of experiments conducted 


He’s watching a laboratory “rainbow” whose 


changing color patterns determine the strength * td 
of materials used in the mighty Wright Cyclone U rt | S S 
engine... another assurance of reliability devel- 


oped by the kind of research that is helping the 
airplane to remake transportation while creating AIRPLANES ¢ ENGINES « PROPELLERS 
vast Opportunities for you in the new age of 
trade, travel and communication. 















by Curtiss-Wright research engineers who are con- 


Incredible stresses test the stamina of 
Curtiss electric propellers. In this electronic 
test cell every type of propeller vibration 
can be duplicaied—to assure the dependa- 


The little rooms where new worlds are made —_ 11, {upc cdo assite the depends 
ible 7 ropellers that provide new freedom 
trom n«¢ ise, new braking features for trans- 

All scientific progress begins with a man sitting quietly ina room... Pens 

at his work table... thinking. 

So it was when the young Wright brothers, in the rear of their 

bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, drew little pencil sketches of a 

machine that would enable men to fly. 

And so it is today at Curtiss-Wright, 

where scientists and engineers 

work unceasingly, in single- 

minded dedication to the 














cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implement their 
search for new and better ways of air transportation. From these 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it 
possible to bring the benefits of faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 

For future developments of the air age, whatever form they may 

take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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... IMPROVED EVEN MORE /N WAR THAN IN PEACE! 








There is big news about Cadillac this year. For Cadillac has 
actually been improved more in four years of war than would 
have been normal in four years of peace! ... Naturally, there 
is a unique reason for this unusual situation. Cadillac built its 
world-famous engine and transmission right through the war— 
built them for the armed services as power units for tanks and 
other motorized equipment. Cadillac’s engine assembly line 








never stopped But what is even more important—techi 
improvements likewise went steadily ahead. Cadillac not of 
had the world’s battlefields for a testing and proving grount 
but it had the constant advice and assistance. of the gr 
technical staffs of the army and navy. ... What an engine t 


is now! And what a transmission the new Hydra-Ma 
You've never experienced anything even remotely like 


Every Sunday Afternoon ...GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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“power-train’’ for smoothness, quietness and quickness of 
. Improvement, of course, is found throughout 
the car. Comfort is greater, handling is easier, roadability is 
better. Likewise, there is new interior luxury. Wherever you 
look, in fact, you will be conscious of a new Standard of the 
World. . . . But the real thrill—the really vital improvenient— 
PADILLAG MOTOR CAR DIVISTON 


acceleration. .. 
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BUY YOUR VICTORY LOAN BONDS—NOW! 


is found in the car’s mechanical advancement—in the way in 

which it handles and performs in congested traffic and on the 

open road. You’ll have to get behind the wheel yourself to see 

what has really happened to motor car progress. And we urge 

that you do that—as soon as you can. 

SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY—AND GET YOUR NAME ON THE LIST! 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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There's pleasure aplent 
are made with 


Sine liquor with 


y when the drinks 
Kentucky Tavern, for this 


Glassware by 
its uniform quality and 


Richard E. Bishop 
” Philadelphia, Pa. 
flavor has been the traditional obligation 
of the same Kentucky family for 74 years, 
© 1945 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, 


Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUy 


IN BONDS...vicTory BONDS! 
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Special Report 


Squeeze on the earnings of 
' manufacturers and sellers 
as production costs rise 


Prices that can be charged for goods is 
the great uncertain element in the business 
outlook. Control of prices is the one war 
control that remains fully in effect, and 
price control, under present conditions, is 
ending to beconte straight profit control. 

Wages and salaries are out from un- 
der effective control and are rising. This 
upward trend in wages is encouraged by 
oficial Government policy. Rising wage 
rates mean rising costs to producers and 
listributors of goods. 

Materials are largely free from ration- 
ing control. With materials unrationed, a 
tendency is developing to stock up, to 
huild inventories wherever possible. Result 
isa buying pressure that normally would 
push prices up. 

Prices, however, remain under ceilings. 
Those ceilings are rather firmly held in the 
face of rising costs and a scramble for 
yoods. The rein on prices is held by the 
Office of Price Administration under 
Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, who 
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WALTER REUTHER 


| NOVEMBER 23, 1945 


1 extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


is showing an ability to resist very great 
pressures. 

Profit margins, as a result, are being 
squeezed between increased costs and price 
ceilings. This squeeze is causing qualms 
in industry and a steadily increasing pres- 
sure in Congress to blow the lid off price 
control. 

The-issue over prices, costs and profits 
thus is approaching the boiling point. 
Manufacturers point dourly to rising wage 
and material costs and see OPA ceilings as 
a restraint on production. Retailers com- 
plain that permissible markups make no 
sense and threaten losses. Mr. Bowles 
speaks ominously of inflation and sky- 
rocketing prices if controls are relaxed. 

OPA policy now is actually aimed at 
profits. It is officially called “cost absorp- 
tion,” but the effect of forcing manufac- 
turers and distributors to absorb rising 
costs is to take those costs out of profits. 

Price controllers, basically, are betting 
on a large volume of production and sales 
to solve their problems. With this expect- 
ed volume, they believe that business can 
prosper with lower profit margins; that 
wages can be increased and prices held down. 

Over-all profits policy of OPA is to al- 
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TOE HOLD 
. . . industry, price controllers, labor unions, Congress—each has qualms for different reasons 


OPA‘S PROFIT-CONTROL POLICY: 
GROWING PROTESTS BY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bowles’s Goal of Averting Inflation by Tight Ceilings on Prices 


low industry a price for its products that 
will yield as much dollar profit as the in- 
dustry earned between 1936 and 1939. If 
costs increase, prices are allowed to rise 
only enough to maintain that profit. This 
policy applies also to wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

Price adjustments are made according 
to this general profits policy. Almost any 
seller can market his wares at 1942 prices. 
If costs do not permit a profit at 1942 
prices, however, OPA permits upward ad- 
justments based upon current costs and the 
1936-39 profit margin. 

Marginal producers, unable to operate 
under industry-wide prices, are given 
special relief under “hardship” clauses of 
OPA orders. These individual adjustments 
are said by OPA to cover costs and permit 
“normal” profits. More than 30,000 in- 
dividual adjustments have been made. 

New producers are given the choice of 
adhering to general price ceilings or ap- 
pealing to OPA for individual prices that 
will cover estimated costs. Under this 
policy, more than 65,000 price authoriza- 
tions have been issued. 

Small concerns—with gross sales of less 
than $200,000 a year—are allowed to set 
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Now the pup slides... 
instead of the rug... 


put. And this Flintkote product has sev- 
eral even more important advantages... 
rugs keep their shape... wear longer... 
are more flexible . . . and more luxurious 
underfoot. 


.and a Flintkote Syntex* product 
makes it possible. 

This water dispersion of rubber, ap- 
plied to rug backings, creates hundreds 
of tiny, floor-gripping surfaces, to keep 
“wandering” rugs where you want them. Again, Flintkote helps Industry make 


Now skittish scatter rugs have to stay a better, more durable product. 
*Reégistered Trade Mark of Flintkote’s line of Rubber Dispersions 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


construction and modernization. 

The complete research, development 
and manufacturing facilities of Flint- 
kote are always at your disposal. Offices 
in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE CO., 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y., 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, California. 


In addition to a complete line of rubber 
dispersions, Flintkote makes paper boxes 
and containers...sound deadeners.. 
waterproofing materials for interiors and 
exteriors . . . adhesives . . . expansion 
joints... bituminous enamels... 
industrial cements... and a wide 

line of building materials for new 

















Special Report 


their own prices unless OPA specifically ob. 
jects. Under this procedure, established 
firms reconverting to peacetime products 
make their own cost adjustments and fik 
their price lists. New small firms are gl. 
lowed to estimate their costs, add the peace. 
time profit margin for their industry, and 
price accordingly. After 90 days, such prices 
are adjusted in the light of actual costs, 
Basically, OPA is following the difficult 
course of trying to hold down prices and 
profits and to stimulate "production at the 
same time. To perform this feat, the 
agency is asking producers and merchants 
to accept its own estimates of the amount 
of business that can be expected in the 
year ahead. These official estimates, hoy- 
ever, are being attacked from all sides, 
Automobile dealers are in the for. 
front of the attack on cost absorption, 





ee 


. Mr. Bowles proposes to reduce the dealer’ 


; —Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
. .. was asked to block the OPA order 





prewar markup on new cars from 24 per 
cent to 19 or 20 per cent. He defends this 
policy on the ground that dealers can ex- 
pect to sell more cars in 1946 than before 
the war and that they need not take cus- 
tomary losses on traded-in used cars. Deal- 
ers dispute. OPA conclusions on every 
point and are asking the House Small 
Business Committee, under Representative 
Patman (Dem.), of Texas, to block the 
OPA order. 

Mr. Bowles’s plan for auto dealers is 
based on findings that manufacturers are 
entitled to some increase over 1942 prices 
because of higher costs. Even this finding 
is challenged by Walter Reuther, auto- 
mobile union leader, who says manufac- 
turers need no increase whatever, that 
dealers could keep their 24 per cent mark- 
up, auto workers could get a 30 per cent 
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Picture of a Tough Engineering Project 


A NECKTIE’S first requirement is good looks. But you 
also want it to keep its looks. For this it must be able to 
withstand rough handling... plus perspiration, sunlight, 
collar rub, dry cleaning or washing, and ironing. 

That’s a large order! And research engineers of 
American Viscose Corporation...the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of rayon fibers and yarns...knew that it wasn’t an 
easy one to fill. But working closely with the textile in- 
dustry, they have made tremendous strides in lengthen- 


ing the life and prolonging the good looks of the necktie. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers € 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


These engineers know how to make rayon fibers long 
or short, of varied diameter and luster, and in a wide 
range of tensile strengths. They can make rayon fibers 
that give added wrinkle resistance, that will take dyes of 
many kinds and shades, hold their finish, launder, dry 
clean, wear well! 

You may be wearing a rayon tie this minute. Its good 
looks and serviceability are the products of the same re- 
search we are tirelessly applying to the making of many 


more useful rayon products for everyday America. 


A better way to 
buy ‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 


CROWN’ 
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Born of Our 
Wartime Experience 


With the nation engaged in all-out war, transportation became a factor 


of dominating importance. Every form of shipping was summoned into 
action. Railway Express, equipped, to deliver nation-wide service in 
peacetime, was suddenly called upon to use its complete resources in 
equipment and organization to cope with the most pressing demands in 
history. During the first six months of 1945, the Government express 
traffic was 42 times heavier than for the entire year of 1939. 


Gun, Tank and Engine Parts, Serums and Drugs... Urgent and strategic ma- 
teriel had to move speedily and accurately, and in tremendous volume. 
At the same time the fast and uninterrupted flow of raw materials and fin- 
ished products to and from manufacturing plants was a wartime essential. 
Camp and Base Express Offices... The personal package traffic between 
homes and camps meant millions of shipments daily. Fully equipped 
Express offices handled this important feature of wartime service. 

Blood Units... High speed handling and special refrigerator containers 
saved thousands of American wounded. Over 8 million pints of blood 
were shipped in this manner by Express. 

Ration Books and Tokens... More than 212 million pounds of ration 
books, and ration tokens by the billions were delivered to their destina- 
tions through 23,000 Express offices. 

War Dogs for the K-9 Corps... The highly technical service of handling 
and shipping the nation’s war dogs was assigned solely to Railway Ex- 
press, and performed with signal success. 


The above is a partial summary of wartime Express service. Today, with 
the return of peace, we are adding to our facilities all_of the lessons 
learned in that historic period. We appreciate your cooperation and 
tolerance during the wartime days. We promise, in the not too distant 
future, a service superior to any we have rendered during our long 
nation-wide record, 


nila ss i id 


EXPRESS 
ICE Ye 





AGENCY 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 














Special Keno 
wage increase, and auto companies stil] 
would top prewar profits. 

Distortions in the price structure also 
are cited by retailers, who staged a display 
in the House Office Building for the benefit 
of Congressmen. There, Representative 
Frances Bolton (Rep.), of Ohio, among 
others, saw these things: 

An inferior electric iron, retailing 
at $5.50, when an established pro- 
ducer could not market a $3 iron be- 
cause OPA refused to permit him to 
increase his price to jobbers to $1.55, 

A prewar quatity scooter under a 
$1.92 ceiling and an undersized model 
by a new producer priced at $3.75. 

Men’s white undershirts, off the 
wholesale market because of a ceiling 





———— 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. BOLTON & EXHIBIT 
. .. an alternative was proposed 


of $4 a dozen, and an inferior shirt 

priced at $10.50 a dozen. 

These were displayed as examples of an 
“unrealistic” pricing policy criticized by 
another House committee under Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of 
Virginia. The charge was made that tight 
controls for established concerns are dis- 
couraging output and delaying reconver- 
sion; that consumers are forced to accept 
inferior goods at unreasonably high prices. 

As an alternative, the Smith committee 
recommended an end to cost absorption 
and the allowance of normal peacetime 
markups over costs all down the line, from 
manufacturers through jobbers to retailers. 
A spiral of rising prices is forecast by OPA 
if this policy is adopted. 

Exceptions. Nevertheless, the price- 
control agency has yielded when pressures 
against ceilings became powerful enough. 

Clothing prices present the most sig- 
nificant example. Last January, OPA and 
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Visit Mexico 
THIS WINTER by Clipper 


Every day from New Orleans, 
Brownsville, Nuevo Laredo, Los 
Angeles and Miami, speedy Clip- 
pers wing their way to Merida, 
Mexico City and Guatemala. 

Mexico and Guatemala have 
modern hotels, tropical, temperate 
and mountain climates. And all this 
—with no passport necessary for 
either of these countries—now lies 
only a few hours away from Pan 
American’s five great gateways to 
Latin America. 

Think what this means for you 
this winter. The color, the Latin 
atmosphere and the good food of 
Mexico and Central America can be 
yours overnight ... chile con carne, 
enchiladas and tamales magnificos! 
.- Horse racing, bullfights, exqui- 





site hand-wrought silver and hand- 
woven serapes. 
What a place for a vacation! 

* * * 
Remember that Pan American also 
flies to Bermuda, Nassau in the Ba- 
hamas, Cuba and the West Indies 
and throughout the continent of 
South America. If you wish to fly 
anywhere tn the world on the PAA 
System, your Travel Agent is at 
your service and will be glad to 
give you up-to-date information on 
routes, rates and flying times. 





When you board a Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper you step into a 
different world. Delicious 
meals are served aloft...Your 
steward or stewardess speaks 


both Spanish and English. 





World’s FIRST air service 
across the Pacific 
World's FIRST plane service 
across the North Atlantic 


FAN AMERICAN sm 
WORLD AIRWAYS é% 


The System of thePlying Ciippers 
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"HUBER RES OURCE- fulness 
STANDS OUT! 





DowN IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the “Christmas tree” caps a natu- 
ral gas well—and it brings up from inside the earth a mighty versatile 
fuel. One important use of Huber’s natural gas is as a source of carbon 
black—an element that goes into the very words you read in your 


favorite newspaper or magazine. 


Because Huber, unique among ink producers, controls most of its 
own sources of production, from the ground up, Huber news and publica- 
tion inks are famous for quality and uniformity. The New York Herald 
Tribune, for example, which has consistently won the treasured Ayer 


Award for Typographical Excellence, is a long-time user of Huber Inks. 


Je’re proud to be associated with the best American newspapers and 
magazines. And we believe that the vast additional experience our war- 
time production and research program has brought us will continue to 
make possible even finer Huber Inks. 
For the very best and clearest repro- 
duction of the printed word—no job is 


too big for Huber! 


J. M. Huser, INc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 


> the “Christmas Tree’’ 














Special Report 


the War Production Board jointly em. 
barked on a program to restore low-priced 
garments to retail shelves. Materials were 
channeled by WPB to low-priced manu. 
facturers. OPA tried to force the industry 
to return to low-cost production through 
maximum average price orders. No cloth. 
ing appeared. Now the agency has granted 
a price increase of approximately 15 per 
cent to makers of shirts, pajamas, hand. 
kerchiefs and knitted underwear. 

Building-material prices also have been 
raised to encourage production. This in- 
cludes such things as bricks and lumber, 
sewer pipe and hardware. 

Metal toys can be sold by manufacturers 
at prices 14 per cent above old ceilings, 
and price increases have been allowed for 
radio tubes and parts. 

Steel now appears as the next basic 
commodity due for a substantial price in- 
crease. The industry has lost orders for 
specialty steels that produced wartime pro- 
fits and flatly refuses to bargain with 
workers over wages until OPA increases 
basic steel prices. 

A rise in steel prices can be expected to 
touch off another wave of price rises as 
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—Parrish in Chicago Tribune 


X MARKS THE SPOT 


the higher steel prices are reflected in pro- 
duction costs of automobiles, refrigerators, 
kitchen utensils and a host of other steel 
products. OPA again can be expected to 
attempt to force steel consumers to absorb 
some of the increase out of their own prof- 
its, but opposition to cost absorption is 
growing in Congress as well as in business. 
Actually, Mr. Bowles and his agency 
are fighting a delaying action in an at- 
tempt to hold prices in check until the 
market is more fully supplied with goods. 
Pricé controls now are racing against time 
and the official policy is to play for enough 
time to gloss over the irritations and dis- 
tortions that controls are creating. 
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MUEE: SY, ALE: , THAT’S THE GULF SOUTH 


The pulse of industrial America... the throb of world trade... beat faster in the Gulf 
South. The Gulf South commands—by its location and resources—the rich markets of 
America and Latin-America. Manifold transportation facilities . . . rail, air, highway, riverway 
and sea... stretch out from Gulf South plants to carry products swiftly to any 

destination. That great fuel resource—Natural Gas—and all the other rich natural 
resources of this area—beckon industry... welcome you and your 

business to the Gulf South! The Gulf South area invites 

your industry or business to ask for specific information. 

All inquiries will be kept strictly confidential. 


UNITED GAS...SERVING THE yng why, South 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Superintendent of Industrial Development. 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 








Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


The New Air Age 


Led by hard-hitting management 
and manned by progressive, ambitious 
youth, the nation’s air transportation 
industry has come of age. It now 
looks forward to an era of industrial 
growth which may well be the most 
dramatic in history: A recent survey 
by banks and insurance companies 
predicts $750 million will be spent for 
capital equipment by the industry in 
the next 5 years. 1944 net worth: $165 
million. This prospect is not startling 
to the long air-minded American pub- 
lic, but few are fully aware of the many 
diverse factors underlying this potential 
growth. To bring these facts to light, 











Newest Merrill Lynch Study: 
Sees an air industry boom 
the nationwide investment firm of | 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has recently completed a searching 
study of this youngest of national 
giants, entitled “Airlines—1945.” 

Here will be found a detailed discus- 
sion of Government regulation and its 
effect on continued expansion of the in- 
dustry; the various threats of competi- 
tion from within and without; earnings 
and dividend prospects of 18 individual 
companies, separately considered. 

As with all M L, P, F & B studies, 
“Airlines—1945” is frank and un- 
biased—as accurate as careful field in- 
vestigation and painstaking research 
can make it. For example, the study 
contains a section giving both favor- 
able and unfavorable aspects of the 
industry as a whole. 

For those who own airline securi- 
ties or contemplate their purchase in 
the future, ‘“Airlines—1945’* pro- 
vides basic facts so necessary in mak- 
ing wise investment decisions. Readers 
need only indicate their interest in 
this study to receive a copy. As with 
all M L, P, F & B booklets it will be 
sent without cost or obligation. 


1 an address your request for ‘Airlines—i945” 
to: Department ““USN”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 





& Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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INCOME OF TAX-FREE GROUPS: 
APPRAISAL AS REVENUE SOURCE 


The volume of business transactions be- 
yond the reach of federal tax collectors 
exceeds $3,000,000,000 a year. The gross 
income of tax-free groups like co-opera- 
tives, labor unions and trade organizations, 
including dues and gifts, exceeds $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

These facts are revealed by Internal 
Revenue Commissioner John D. Nunan, 
Jr., in answering queries made by Con- 
gress in the Revenue Act of 1943. That tax 
law for the first time called for income 
reports of tax-free organizations except 
churches, schools and colleges, and chari- 
table and fraternal organizations. 

Commissioner Nunan cautions in his 
report that returns for 1943 are not com- 
plete and cannot be compared precisely 
with taxable income of corporations, since 
no allowance is made for deductions. Nev- 
ertheless, enough facts are uncovered to 
prompt Congress to search for more tax 
sources, and to set the Treasury’s Tax Re- 
search Division, under Roy Blough, to work. 

Farmer co-operatives are revealed as 
the largest tax-free group. Gross co-opera- 
tive income in 1943 was $2,233,904,000—all 
but a fraction of which came from market- 
ing and purchasing activities. Members of 
these organizations received $117,646.000 in 
refunds or patronage dividends and other 
direct disbursements. 

These data can be expected to supply 





—Harris & Ewing 
TAX PLANNER BLOUGH 
.. the search for tax sources began 
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TAX COLLECTOR NUNAN 
Congress heard the facts... 


fuel for groups now actively pressing for 
taxing co-operatives and tax-free organiza- 
tions on an equal basis with private busi- 
ness. Farm co-operatives, however, are 
specifically exempt from federal taxes by 
law, and the farm bloc is likely to be able 
to resist any tax pressure. 

Banks and insurance companies also 
run into important competition from tax- 
exempt organizations. Building and loan 
societies, mutual savings banks, mutual 
insurance companies and federally spon- 
sored credit agencies recorded a gross in- 
come of more than $870,000,000 and paid 
out more than $265,000,000 in dividends. 

Business incomes of organizations devot- 
ed primarily to nonbusiness functions also 
were found to be significant. This group 
as a whole, including labor unions, cham- 
bers of commerce, hospitals and social wel- 
fare organizations, received $522,401,000 
from business transactions in 1943—28.97 
per cent of the total receipts for this 
group. Only 22.46 per cent of these report- 
ing organizations, however, engaged in any 
business activities. 


Hospitals, educational organizations, 
scientific foundations and the like ac- 


counted for more than half of the gross in- 
come for nonbusiness organizations—$282,- 
060,000. This group reported income of 
$828 427,000 for 1943, but less than 40 per 
cent of them received any business income. 

Labor unions do not present a very 
fertile tax field, on the basis of the reports 
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These are the things that make America strong: enterprise, ingenuity, an eager 
ness to answer chall ° i which have helped the bolt and 
nut business to meet the i ingly severe req of General Industry. 





MIGHTY MEN... AND GREAT MACHINES 


tHroves 00 CZvenidl G 


Bolts and nuts used to be fashioned, one at a time, by mighty men — by blacksmiths. 
Then, almost a century ago, far-sighted Yankees instituted a new principle in bolt 
manufacture, embodied in the world’s first automatic cold-heading machine. 
The higher production and improved quality and strength of bolts turned out by the Ward Header 
meant that General Industry could also make important new strides in mass-producing quality 





products . . . and that more severe service conditions would be met with even greater fastener security. 
From 1845 when RB&W shipped its bolts and nuts up the Hudson in two-masted schooners 
to the present when streamlined 3 trains or high speed trucks hurry them on their way 
...developmentsand “Sic pee refinements in equipment as well as in material 
control and treatment have constantly helped to improve 
the strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts . . . Today, upon its 100th anniversary, with its 
products being used by most of the world’s leaders, with the quality of those products reflecting the 
importance of fasteners in the great pattern of Industry ... RB&W pledges continuance of its traditional 
policy of investing heavily in research and equipment ... so that RB& W EMPIRE will 
continue to stand for the wtmost in dependability. 









CONS: MAKING STRONG THE THING 


qHAT MAKE AMERICA Stag, 





RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Il. Sales offices at: 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Dise 
tributors from coost to coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use cotalog, 













WHAT DOES 








5 resent and future opportunities in California 
command the interest of executives throughout the 


country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunities 
in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail. Address Bank of America, Dept. A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of Cali- 
fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


qRESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS) 


California's statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RUSTANR ASSOCIATION 

















FDinance Week 


submitted. Of the 28,638 labor returns 
filed before Dec. 31, 1944, only 1,4) 
unions reported any business activity, and 
the returns from business transactions 
amounted to only $13,111,000. That puts 
labor organizations in the group with smal] 
amounts of business income. 

Total income of the labor organizations 
was reported at $389,686,000 for 1943, of 
which $218,419,000 represented dues from 
members. Dues payments are completely 
exempt from taxation, since they can be 
deducted as business expenses by union 
members and are not taxed as income to 
unions. Any attempt to tax dues, however, 
would run into vigorous opposition, not 
only from unions, but from other organi. 
zations that operate primarily from dues 
and contributions. 

Labor returns also show heavy disburse- 
ments for wages and salaries and for or- 
dinary operating expenses. Union officers 
received $38,410,000 in the aggregate for 
1943. Wages and salary payments to union 
employes amounted to $50,105,000, and 
operating expenses, such as organization 
drives, accounted for $87,696,000. These 
three items account for more than half 
of total union disbursements. 

Business organizations, such as 
chambers of commerce, real estate bpards 
and trade associations, reported gross re- 
ceipts of $185,024,000 for 1943. Only a 
fifth of the 5,695 organizations reported 
themselves as engaged in business activi- 
ties, and they received $25,161,000 from 
these transactions. Dues from members ae- 
counted for $83,421,000 of business or- 
ganizations’ income. 

Like labor unions, wages, salaries and 
operating expenses form the largest item 
of expense for this group. Officers of busi- 
ness organizations received $11,916,000 for 
1943. Other employes were paid $56,646, 
000, and operating expenses accounted for 
$65,859,000. 

Social welfare organizations, i- 
cluding charitable foundations, _ civie 
leagues and the American Legion, report: 
ed gross income of $189,823,000. Half of 
the 8,549 organizations engaged in busi- 
ness activities, which returned $107,959, 
000 in 1943, or 56.87 per cent of the total 
receipts of this group. 

Among other tax-exempt groups that 
reported gross income, social clubs, lunch- 
eon clubs and college fraternities received 
$144,038,000, and employes’ beneficiary as 
sociations took in $63,331,009. 

Total assets reported by tax-exempt 
groups that supplied balance-sheet infor- 
mation aggregated $13,438,908,000. Or- 
ganizations primarily engaged in business, 
such as mutual banks and co-operatives, 
accounted for the bulk of these assets, with 
$12,034,959,000. 

Tax sources disclosed by these returns, 
however, appear to be few. Income of labor 
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A SIDELIGHT 
ON THE 





HE tick of the telegraph key in 

The Milwaukee Road station at 
Hanford, Washington, broke the be- 
tween-trains quiet of a February 
day in 1943. Over the wire came a 
message that caused the agent on 
this peaceful branch line to doubt 
his ears. And little wonder! For the 
government was asking that the six 
hundred families of the Hanford and 
White Bluffs communities be moved 
up the tracks—lock, stock and barrel. 


Now, at last, the story may be 
told. The flash to Hanford was only 
the beginning. Government removal 
orders finally resulted in the aban- 
donment of 600 square miles of land 
in the Priest Rapids and Richland 
areas of the Columbia River Valley. 
More than 1,800 families, with their 
goods and chattels, were re-located 
by The Milwaukee Railroad’s Agri- 





cultural Development Department 
and other agencies. 


So the way was cleared for what 
was originally called the “Hanford 
Project.” The vast extent of this 
project may be gauged through the 
fact that between April 1, 1943 and 
July 31, 1945 The Milwaukee Road 
delivered 41,633 carloads of freight 
... equal to a freight train 350 miles 
long . . . at re-located Hanford. 
Most of the scientific equipment and 


industrial material was hauled west- 
ward over the electrified route of 
The Milwaukee Road, through the 
ranges of the Rockies, and then into 
the Saddle Mountains that flank the 
Cascades on the east. From Beverly, 
Washington, on the main line, a 
steady stream of oddly assorted 
freight moved twenty-one miles 
down the branch to Hanford, where 
it was delivered to a short-line rail- 
road operated by the government in 
the restricted area. 


Few indeed, other than The Mil- 
waukee Road men who operated the 
heavy freight trains, had any knowl- 
edge of the magnitude of the devel- 
opment that was underway. The 
production of a new weapon, the 
impact of which would smash all 
existing concepts of war and peace, 
was a well guarded secret. 


Only America’s railroads had the 
capacity and flexibility which en- 








abled the government, science 
and industry to marshal the 
nation’s resources anywhere, in 
any quantity, for any undertak- 
ing, no matter how gigantic. 


Moving X material for a weapon 
to end all weapons . . . moving ten- 
inch guns from coast to coast at 





remarkable speeds . . . hauling PT 
boats from the factory to the sea... 
speeding millions and millions of 
our fighting men to their destina- 
tions...or carrying boat loads of 
servicemen’s Christmas packages to 
trans-oceanic ports are examples 
of the wide variety of jobs which 
only the railroads are capable of 
performing. 








Reconstruction is nothing new to Virginia. From earliest 
Colonial days, through Revolutionary times and down ,to 
the present, the Old Dominion has known the bitterness of 
conflict, and has in turn demonstrated an extraordinary ca- 
pacity for recovery from the ills of war. 

Always in the forefront in defense of our country, Virginia 
is equally famous for her contributions to the arts of peace. 
In solving the difficult problems confronting us in the years 
ahead, keep your eye on Virginia. The vast resources of this 
great state, its industry, agriculture, commerce and its people 
—all will wield a mighty influence in the common task of 
building a better and more prosperous nation. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway, like the Old Dominion, has 
given its best to the winning of the war. We look with con- 
fidence and eager anticipation to the work ahead—work 
which we shall share with our friends in Virginia and 
throughout the South. 


Buy extra 





If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 

















Dipnance Week 


unions, aside from dues, is relatively small, 
There is little chance that any proposal to 
tax social welfare organizations, hospitals 
or benefit associations would be accepted, 

The two principal groups that compete 
with business are farm co-operatives and 
tax-exempt financial institutions, principal. 
ly building and loan associations and mu. 
tual savings banks. A tax on these enter. 
prises, however, is more likely to be pro. 
posed to equalize competition with private 
business, rather than for the revenue jp- 
volved. Total income of tax-free business 
groups, including dues as well as gross 
earnings, was $3,206,572,000, which does 
not promise much tax revenue. After de. 
ductions, the amount of taxable income 
probably would be small. Private business 
corporations, for example, reported gross 
income in excess of $206,000,000,000 for 
1942—the latest year for which data are 
available. 

The major support for taxing organiza- 
tions now untaxed is likely to come from 
small businessmen who feel the effects of 
competition. Small merchants in the Mid- 
western and Pacific States compete with 
large and well-organized co-operative mar- 
keting agencies; small loan companies and 
country banks have complained of com- 
petition from tax-free lending institutions. 

From the point of numbers, however, 
these businessmen appear to be over- 
shadowed by the membership in co-opera- 
tives, who have often displayed their po- 
litical strength. Prospects are, therefore, 
that any attempt to extend the Govern- 
ment’s taxing power to these groups will 
be an uphill fight. : 





eens, 


Treasury financing. The current Vic- 
tory Bond Drive promises to supply the 
Treasury with all the borrowed cash it will 
need for the remainder of the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1946. That will ease the 
monetary inflation problem of Secretary 
Fred M. Vinson and his top aide, Under 
Secretary Daniel W. Bell, who is directly 
concerned with the effects of federal deficits 
on the nation’s money and credit supply. 

Prospects now are that the Victory 
Drive for $11,000,000,000 from individuals 
and corporations will be oversubscribed, 
and that as much as $15,000,000/000 or 
$18,000,000,000 will be received. That 
means that the Treasury will not need to 
borrow from banks and thereby add to the 
credit supply for the next seven months. 

The financing outlook of the Govern- 
ment, briefly, is this: 

Total spending for the fiscal year will be 
$67,300,000,000. 

Total receipts will amount to $34,700,- 
000,000, leaving a deficit of $32,600,000,000. 

Government corporations are expected 
to bring in enough revenue to retire 
$8,000,000,000 of their outstanding debt 
and leave a surplus of $100,000,000. That 
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As a tube is bent so our Reputation for Precision is built 


Our great stock rooms are piled high from floor to ceiling 
with the “raw material” with which we work. Here are 
all sizes of ferrous and non-ferrous tubing which we bend 
and shape into everything from the tiniest, twistingest 
of oil lines up to complicated 5 inch exhaust manifolds. 


As a tube is bent, reduced, expanded, flared, flanged, 
beaded and swaged to follow the intricate and exacting 
specifications of an engineer’s blueprint, our 35 year 
record of precision production, our reputation for highly 
skilled workmen, ingenious methods and modern ma- 
chinery becomes readily apparent in the finished product. 


If you have a problem in tube bending you can confidently 
entrust it to us. For the most difficult problems are a 


simple story to our highly geared organization; manage- 


ment. labor, machines. 


Write for informative booklet “Precision in Tube Bend- 
ing” to the American Tube Bending Company, Inc., 
9D Lawrence Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 




















only available large acreage 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 
on San Francisco Bay... 










Of ali the commu- 
. nities on San Francisco Bay, 
- Richmond, and only Richmond, offers a 
large central manufacturing district. Ap- 
proximately 1000 acres are readily avail- 
able, complete with utilities and other fa- 

Po cilities. Land may be obtained in large or 
Rape erne Se ome ae small units, at a decided saving in time and 


or unskilled, can be filled from a money. 
tabor pool of proved efficiency. 





ve Available land is level, firm of founda- 
tion, and sold complete with sewers, gas 

) mains, water and electric lines. Construc- 

tion costs, due to the character of the land, 

eA are low. And the basic price of industrial 


acreage is far less than in comparable com- 


Over71% of the Pacific Coast can munities. 

be served more cheaply from * 

Richmond than from extreme e = 

Southern or Northern points. Richmond is the largest tonnage port 
on the Pacific Coast — served by 2 main 

transcontinental railways—and located on 

express highways. Labor is here. . . readily 

available. And climate is cool the year 

‘round, for higher productivity. For eco- 

nomical manufacturing, and speedy low 

: . : cost distribution, over 80 manufacturers 

Richmond has quintupled in : 

population during last 5 years. have selected Richmond! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Clear, concise, factual ... this book should 
be in the hands of every manufacturer 
considering a West Coast location. It's 
free. Write on your business letterhead. 





RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 104 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 





Largest tonnage port Largest industrial area 


on San Francisco Bay on San Francisco Bay 
































FDinance Week 


will reduce the Treasury’s financing needs 
to $32,500,000,000. 

Only a small part of this deficit, how. 
ever, need be met by borrowing. The 
Treasury plans to reduce its cash balance 
by $17,000,000,000, thereby financing more 
than half the deficit. Another $4,800,000, 
000 will come from pay-roll taxes and will 
be used to buy Treasury bonds for trust 
accounts. That leaves $10,700,000,000 to 
be borrowed from the public or from com- 
mercial banks. 

Victory Loan receipts thus promise to 
yield enough cash to make up the balance 
of the deficit and leave a substantial ad- 
ditional balance. The outlook thus is that 
the inflationary effects of war financing 
are about to end. 

The reserve that will come from the cur- 
rent drive also should be enough to care 
for any unexpected increase in savings- 
bond redemptions by individuals, and any 
hesitancy on the part of investors to ex- 











—Harris & Ewing 


DANIEL BELL 
Can he balance with V-bonds? 


change maturing bonds for new _ issues. 
Outstanding savings bonds, before the cur- 
rent drive, exceeded $46,000,000,000, and 
other Treasury issues, exceeding $64,000,- 
000,000 in value, are due to mature this 
year. The usual attempt will be made to 
refund the maturing issues with new short- 
term obligations. 

In recent months, savings-bond redemp- 
tions have been increasing. Redemptions 
totaled $531,000,000 in August, $528,000, 
000 in September, and $616,000,000 in 
October. Redemptions are expected to fall 
off this month, as they usually do during 
bond drives, but can be expected to in- 
crease again early next year. Proceeds from 
the drive, however, should be enough to 
meet the situation. 
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‘Ti faith, the ies ih oe 
"Wert dd | — of a lot of people were wtapped up i 


twas a beautiful idea, 


is in danger of the 
¢s ahead, 


Now is the time to check over aff metal 


_ Competitive Struggle that [j 
Because of this danger, 





J oe N E S & L & M Ss oO N Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 


M A C H I N E c O M P A N ¥ Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines « 


Automatic Thread Grinders » Optical Comparators ° Automatic 
Springfield Vermont, U.S.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 














Neeconoandine Weems 


BREEZE is a feservorr of 
Manufacturing Skills and Facilities 
















BREEZE 
e fields: 






serves thes 
@ AVIATION 


TIVE 
AUTOMO 
: COMMUNICATIONS 


@ CONSTRUCTION 

. ELECTRONICS | 
@ GENERAL MA 
FACTURING 

@ pLAsTICs 

@ TRANSPO 

—and mon 
















RTATION 
y others 






pani diversified manufactur- Radio Ignition Shielding, Flexible 


ing operations covering a period = Conduit and Fittings for aircraft,au- 
of nearly two decades, Breeze has —_ tomotive, tank and marine engines; 
built up a vast reservoir of skills and * Aircraft Tab Control Mechanisms, 
facilities which now may be tapped _—_ Electrical Connectors, Flexible 
by manufacturers faced with recon-  Shafting and Casing, light-weight 
version problems. Already Breeze Armor Plate and countless other 
has helped two producers of con- specialties. 
sumer goods to recapture pre-war Today, properly applied, the 
markets ... and turn a handsome — Breeze processes, equipment and 
profit while their competitors were techniques which made so many 


still trying to figure out what to do —_—s important contributions to Victory 
about re-tooling for peacetime pro- may enable you to get goods back 
duction. And in the same manner on the market months ahead of your 
that it has helped others, Breeze competition. The wide variety of 


may be able to help you. services Breeze offers are described 

Breeze has available, on a sub- graphically in“Planning for Recon- 
contracting basis, resources of ver- _version”’. Send for your free copy of 
satile equipment and “know-how” _ this interesting booklet today. It 
ranging from the planning, engi- may suggest a direct adaptability of 


neering and production of intricate —_ Breeze skills and facilities to your 
electronic devices...to the manu- commercial production needs. 
facture of hardened steel parts. 


During the war years these re- 
sources enabled Breeze... 
...1o solve many complex problems 
for the Armed Forces with the in- 
genuity born of 19 years of experi- 
ence in the design and manufacture 


of products developed to meet the 
exacting requirements of the avia- Corporations Ine. 


tion industry. 


... To produce in vast quantities for BREEZE 
war such precision items as Breeze NEWARK Tila aR Ky NEW sonnet 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


World Federation for Peace? 


Sir:—The trend today is toward strong 
nationalism, with every nation working on 
the same basis of power politics that it has 
for the past 500 years. The only hope for 
permanent peace lies in a strong federa- 
tion, with definite powers assigned to the 
United Nations and the means provided 
through law courts and police enforcement 
agencies to carry out those limited powers, 

International problems ought to be 
solved on a world basis just the same as 
national problems on a national basis and 
local problems within the State and mu. 
nicipality. Without developing the United 
Nations on the basis of an_ integrated 
federation, with each nation extending 
some of its sovereignty to the United Na- 
tions, it is hard to see how lasting peace can 
be worked out on a sound and lasting basis, 
New York, N. Y. York LaAnoton 

*% * * 
Plan for Harnessing Atom 


Sir:—From a layman’s viewpoint, there 
should be some way to utilize the atomic 
power—not bury it. This remarkable de- 
velopment is highly concentrated energy 
adaptable as heat, light, power, etc., and, 
when harnessed, will be respected, not ab- 
horred, as the discovery of our time. 

Allied nations might subsidize and form 
a corporation to manufacture “atomite” 
and develop its use, distribution and sale. 
This corporation should hire those responsi- 
ble for the original production at attractive 
salaries for services, either active or con- 
sultary. Profits might be used to estab- 
lish scholarships in this technical field and 
to reimburse shareholding countries. 
Maplewood, N. J. Raymonp P. Puenay 
Formula for Prosperity 

Sir:—In your Newsgram of November 
9 issue, you state the line of argument 
advanced: by Government economists as to 
industry’s profits, dividends, etc. 

My own formula for prosperity, some- 
what oversimplified of course, is as follows: 

Give every opportunity to the individ 
ual to make a dollar and let him keep it. 
Give every opportunity to the corpora- 
tion to make a dollar, but pay it to the 
stockholder. This would lead to equilib, 
rium in the capital market and commem 
cial banking, disprove the oversavill 
theory, lead to high production and low 
prices to the consumer. 


New York, N. Y. F. L.3 
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Look insipe tHe Ma@chiMe FOR NEW ECONOMIES IN ANY INDUSTRY 


‘Steamed Up’ for 
Peak Output! 


Let lubrication’s most 









































PS 


recent advances help you boost 
production, lower costs! 


YE-OPENER, isn’t it? This modern steam 
E engine is cut open to help you see and 
appreciate the influence that conditions 
inside your machines have on lubrication 
and production. 

The steam rushing in at the top of that 
big cylinder is superheated to 600° F. Pres- 
sure pushes as high as 500 lbs. per sq. in. 
Yet special steam cylinder oils by Socony- 
Vacuum meet this heat and pressure, pro- 
tect vital parts from wear, resist ‘“‘carbon- 
izing’ on rod packings and valve stems, 
keep engines at peak output. 

This is just one sample of how Socony- 
Vacuum develops lubricants to meet exact 
machine needs and backs them with Com- 
plete Lubrication Service for your plant. 
Today, famous Gargoyle oils and greases 
givemaximum protection for every machine 
made, and skilled specialists make sure you 
apply these correct lubricants the right way. 
Call now for these extra benefits. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 
and Affiliates: 
General 


INC. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
Petroleum Corporation of California 


CM tu 
SOCONY- VACUUM 
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Lubricants 














Socony-Vacuum's 


5 STEPS 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T. —NBC 





... The gold in the earth lured the 
Forty Niners to California. Today, 
the golden sunshine...the bloom- 
ing citrus and walnut groves... the 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges... 
the vast motion picture industry... 
the tremendous oil fields... the great 
forests ... the inviting beaches... all add to the state’s 
worldwide fame. 


cprironnts 


California has shared its wealth with all America 
through the distribution of its health- giving fruits and 
many other products of its farms, ranches, forests, fish- 
eries, mines and oil wells. 


Since 1869, the state’s products and people have been 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





transported over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, 
uniting California with the mid-West and the East. 


The necessities of war brought new glory to California 
as an industrial area. Its natural resources and health- 
ful living conditions will stimulate peacetime industrial 
expansion; will attract thousands of ‘‘prospectors”’ seek- 
ing golden opportunity in postwar enterprises. Califor- 
nia will continue to play a leading role in bringing 
greater prosperity to your America. 

NOTE:Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 


for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in California or other weste@n states. 
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_ __ Question —— 
af the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should the United States take sides 
-by furnishing arms, transportation 
or troops—in China's civil war? 


The assistar.ce being given by Amer- 
ican armed forces to the Chinese Cen- 
tral Government, for the announced 
purpose of facilitating that Govern- 
ment’s disarming of the Japanese 
troops still in China, has caused dif- 
ferences of opinion in this country. 
To present both sides of the issue, 
The United States News asked au- 
thorities on Far Eastern affairs for 
their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


W. R. Castle 


Washington, D.C.; Ambassador to Japan, 
1930; Under Secretary of State, 1931-33; 
Overseer of Harvard College, 1935-41, 


answers: 


The United States should not furnish 
arms or transportation or troops to either 
side in China’s civil war, any more than 
in any other civil war. This has nothing 
to do with our sentiments which, obvious- 
ly, in China, must be on the side of the 
National Government. 

Nevertheless, we cannot know which 
group will win and we must carry on with 
whatever Government may control the 
country. This would be very difficult if we 
had actively participated in the civil war 
and the side against which we worked 
came to power. We should, of course, 
be liable to huge pecuniary damages, 
but these are unimportant compared 
to the legacy of hatred which would 
be ours. 


Senator Hart 


(Rep.), Conn.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Commerce; Commander in Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, 1939-42; Commander, Allied Naval 
Forces “1 Far East, 1942; Retired as Ad- 
miral, 1942, 


answers: 


In my understanding of the events in 
China since V-J Day and at the present 
moment, the efforts of United States forces 
in China are being directed altogether for 
the maintenance of good order. 

Whether or not civil war exists in’ that 
country is a question. There is no question 
that there are dangers of disorders which 
might result in damage which would 
worsen conditions which are already des- 
perate in certain parts of that land. In the 
interest of the welfare of what is left of 
the Chinese people, I think it is quite in 
order that we should, for a short period, 
use our best offices in the direction of 
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PERMITS USE OF ZINC PLATE IN 
PLACE OF MORE COSTLY MATERIALS - 





we -s 


NEW QUICK-DIP PROCESS, ALSO CURBS 
CORROSION OF GALVANIZING OR CADMIUM 


Here’s how to use zinc plate in place of more expensive 
materials. Here’s how to curb corrosion on galvanizing, 
cadmium plate or zinc die-castings. Use Iridite—as a 
colorful final finish or as a firm paint base! Corrosion- 
resistant Iridite goes on with a quick dip of 15 to 60 
seconds, dries in a few seconds, dries even faster with 
a hot water rinse, permits immediate handling or ship- 
ping. Thus Jridite maintains automatic machine cycles, 
speeds production, saves time and money. 


WIDELY USED 
Meeting Army and Navy specifications, Iridite is used 
on military or civilian products of such manufacturers 
as Western Electric, Martin Aircraft, Woodstock Type- 
writers, Sparton, Lockheed and many others. New 
fields for Iridite are constantly being opened. 


SEND FOR TEST PANEL 


Send for free test panel, half of it protected by Iridite, 
and prove for yourself how Iridite balks corrosion .. . 
how the Iridite treatment does not alter dimensions of 
finely machined parts . . . how Iridited parts may be 
cold-worked without flaking, chipping or peeling. Find 
out now whether Iridite can cut costs or speed produc- 
tion for you . .. whether it can increase the salability 
of your product. Write for free test panel—today! Ad- 
dress: Rheem Research Products, Inc., 1451 Standard 
Oil Bldg., St. Paul and Franklin Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


3 Ways to Build 
Profits with Iridite 


As a final finish: Iridite is 
available in a variety of 
attractive colors. 


i) 


As apaint base: I ridite holds 
paint firmly, even on die 
cast or newly galvanized 
surfaces. 


To reduce costs: Consider 
using galvanized metal, 
plus Iridite, in place *of 
more expensive materials. 








Test Iridite for 
yourself. Write for this 
test panel. 





RHEEM RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 
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\\__ Standard Oil Bidg, Baltimore 2, Md. 




















The biggest stumbling block in many payroll departments is the 
employee’s individual earnings record. Hours are wasted posting 
from one form to another. More time is lost making the figures 
balance. Wage and hour records ate delayed and violations of the 
law are likely to follow. Then the inspectors... 

A Todd Form-Master will correct this situation—and quickly. This 
manual posting device completes summary sheet, individual earnings 
record and check stubs in a single rapid operation. All supplementary 
data are available at once. Posting time is cut in half. Since there is 
no extra copying, accuracy is greater. Information is always up to 
date, so reports are easily prepared on time. 

The Form-Master system requires no trained operators—no heavy 
investment in equipment. Whether you have a handful of employees 
ot hundreds, it is flexible enough to fit present and future needs. 
The coupon below will bring you mote details. Mail it today. 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROCHESTER 


SALES OFFICES IN 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





LRN oe a A aa ER REI: 8 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send the Todd Form- Master folder and 
samples of payroll forms that speed posting, 
proving and report-making. 





Company 


Address. 








City County State 
By 





USN-11-23-45 








2ueslion of the Week 


tranquility, and that also, under the con- 
ditions obtaining, some backing of force 
is necessary if our efforts are to be ef- 
fective. 


Joseph M. Stack 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Commander in Chief, Vet. 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 


answers: 


The United States Government should 
not use our troops, except under surrender 
or peace terms imposed on a conquered 
enemy power, to intervene in the internal 
affairs of any nation, unless the lives and 
property of our own nationals are threat- 
ened. On the other hand, our Government 
should have the authority to fulfill finan. 
cial and materiel commitments made to 
recognized and established governments, 
such as the Nationalist Government of 
China, until some other Government is 
established and recognized. 








Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


Washington, D. C.; War Correspondent since 
1913; In Far East, 1941; National Chairman, 
Nonpartisan Council to Win the Peace, 


answers: 


The right to a civil war belongs to the 
Chinese people and no outside power 
should interfere in it. This means that the 
United States should not furnish transpor- 
tation to troops. Furnishing arms is an- 
other matter, however. 

Under international law, any recognized 
government has the right to obtain 
arms. An unrecognized faction has not. 
It is, therefore, legal to turn over any 
amount of arms to the National Govern- 
ment. It would be illegal for Russia to 
turn over any arms to the Chinese 
Communists. 


Maj. Gen. P. P. Bishop 


(Ret.), Stockton, Calif.; Formerly in Coast 
Artillery Commands in Philippines, Hono- 
lulu, and on Both Coasts of U. S.; Past Chief 
of Personnel Branch, General Staff of the 
Army, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

We should not take part in anybody's 
civil war. But the problem you raise is 
not easily disposed of. 

Our mission in China was, with Chinese 
assistance, to defeat Japanese military 
power. We should get out of China as soon 
as our mission has been accomplished— 
when, with Chinese assistance, we have 
disposed of Japanese nationals and _ re- 
stored the Chinese Government we are 
allied with, as far as we are obligated by 
national policy, to the territorial status in 
which we found it. k 

We must not use blood and treasure to 
alter old boundaries and settle quarrels 
with rivals. 
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AIR power building AIRports 


Whether it is a distant military base or a commercial flying 
field back home, Cleveland pneumatically powered Rock 
Drills are extensively used in their construction. Husky, 
maneuverable Cleveland Wagon Drills handle the primary 
drilling, while power-packed Cleveland Sinkers do second- 
ary drilling. ¢ Famed throughout the construction and mining 
fields for speed, power, and easy handling, Cleveland Rock 
Drills are only one of the many industrial lines we have 
developed in the last 50 years. Ask a Cleveland engineer 
about them or any of our other products mentioned below. 

CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL DIVISION 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company e Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Buy Victory Bonds! 


CLEVELAND ROCK DRILLS CLECO AIR TOOLS 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


90.4 Proof 


Sole UNITED STATES Importers 
R. C, WILLIAMS & CO.. Inc.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Weve Beem Askeels 


ABOUT CHANGES IN Gl 


Important changes are being made in the 
loan and educational provisions of the GI 
Bill of Rights. Far-reaching revisions of 
the original law are being ordered by Con- 
gress. Benefits are being liberalized and 
much red tape eliminated. As a result, 
thousands of additional veterans of 
World War II will be able to attend col- 
leges and schools at Government expense. 
And many more will be able to ob- 
tain Government-backed loans to buy 
homes or farms or set themselves up in 
business. 

Action by Congress comes after months 
of criticism of the original GI Bill. There 
were complaints over delays and limita- 
tions that excluded many veterans 
from schools and from getting loans. The 
changes incorporate suggestions offered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, veterans or- 
ganizations and others. Differences of opin- 
ions between the House and Senate delayed 
final approval of the measure by Congress 
and the White House, but there was agree- 
ment on most of the changes. 

This does not mean, however, that every 
veteran will be able to get a GI loan. There 
still are tight restrictions carried over from 
the earlier law. The view prevailing is: 
These are loans, and as such are supposed 
to be repaid. So the veteran. still must 
prove that he probably will be able to re- 
pay. But, all in all, his chances of going 
to school or of getting a loan are consid- 
erably improved by changes being written 


into the GI Bill. 


Sponsors of this new GI Bill of Rights are 
unable to say how much the liberalized 
provisions will cost. There are too many 
uncertainties, too much doubt as to how 
many veterans will take advantage of the 
school opportunities. But one estimate is 
that the changes will add, over the years, 
about $1,300,000,000 to the cost of this 
veterans’ program. At the time the origi- 
nal law was passed, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration tentatively estimated its total 
cost at $7,600,000,000. ’ 


When it comes to loans, here are some 
of the new advantages veterans will 
have under changes in the GI Bill: 


Those setting themselves up in business 
will not be so restricted in the use of 
money from GI loans. Heretofore, they 
could get money to buy a store or farm, 
but could not use this money to stock the 
shelves of their store or to build a barn. 
Now, a veteran can use all or part of his 
loan to alter and stock /his store, to pay 
his help, and otherwise for working capital. 
The amended law will allow any normal 
business enterprise to be financed under a 
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guaranteed loan. In addition to supplies, a 
veteran can buy equipment, machinery and 
tools. If it is a farm loan, he can use this 
money for any ordinary farming purpose, 
including construction of a barn. On a 
home loan, he can use the money to buy 
a lot as well as to buy or build a house, 
Conditions on refinancing existing indebt. 
edness also are broadened. 


One of the most important changes drops 
the word “normal” from the previous re- 
quirement that property purchased with 
GI loans must have “reasonable normal 
value.” This has barred many prospecti 
loans because of present above-no 
values of property. Values still will have te 
be reasonable, but the price can take into 
account present higher cost factors. 


Other changes in the loan provisions; 


Veterans will be given more time to apply 
for loans under the GI Bill. They will have 
until 10 years after the official termination 
of the war to ask for loans. Heretofore, vet- 
erans had to apply within two years after 
the termination of the war or two years 
after their discharge. Many of the younger 
veterans objected that this did not give 
them enough time, that they wanted to 
wait longer before buying a home or farm 
or before launching their own business 
undertaking. Now they can wait. Also, 
they would have longer than 20 years to 
repay loans under a Senate provision—%5 
years on home and business loans and 40 
years on those for purchase of farms, 


Many lending institutions which previous- 
ly had found it impossible to participate 
in GI loans will be able to do so under the 
new law. These include national banks, 
federal savings and loan associations, and 
certain lending institutions operating in 
the District of Columbia. Another proposal 
would make it possible for lending institu- 
tions to get group insurance for business 
loans to veterans. Such insurance would 
be issued directly to the lending institu- 
tion instead of each loan being guaranteed 
individually. Under this arrangement, the 
Veterans’ Administration would give the 
lending institutions up to 15 per cent in- 
surance coverage on the aggregate of all 
loans made to veterans for business pur- 
poses. Under a technical change, the Gov- 
ernment would pay 4 per cent of its guar- 
anteed share of the original loan, rather 
than interest on the first year as now. 


Next, as to changes in educational pro- 
visions: : 


Very sweeping changes are made here, and 
almost every veteran may be entitled to at 
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ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit 26, Michigan 


General Offices, Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


TIME-TESTED = 


For ALUMINUM ALLOY INGOT! 


The experience accumulated in over 25 years 
of refining Aluminum Alloy Ingot is avail- 
able to you, when you buy from Aluminum 
Refiners. Our plant facilities and equipment 
are the most modern available. Thus you 
are assured a source of supply with both the 
knowledge and the ability to turn out Alu- 
minum Alloy Ingot that will meet both your 
specifications and your delivery require- 


ments. Let us quote on your next order. 
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Peter Lorillard’s 
“Iroquois,” 
1881 Derby Winner 
From “Racing in 
America 1866-1921" 
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Masterly horse breeding was one talent of our f 
accomplished forefathers. And—very evidently jae 
—fine tobacco blending was another. 














ois H Op, 
For India House Tobacco originates from an ; * : % 


old “recipe” vastly esteemed by those dis- 


criminating gentlemen. And with good reason. TOBACCO 





PRODUCT OF 
P. LORILLARD 
co. 


India House has a distinctive, winey savor; 
‘a fragrant, full-bodied yet gentle smoke. 
For truly luxurious pipe pleasure, try it! 








vege ene 
A Smoking Miskure of Rare 3 
ja Saver from an Old Recipe = 
<4 Se ee 





AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 


The Aviation Corporation 


$2.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $56 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from November 1, 1945 to date of delivery) 


Of the above mentioned shares, 289,675 of such shares were offered for subscription 
at $50 per share by stockholders of the Company. 230,626 shares were subscribed 
for by stockholders or their assigns and 2,000 shares have been reserved by the 
Company fcr possible issuance to stockholders whose subscriptions were 
received in irregular form. The 57,049 remaining shares plus the 10,325 
shares not so offered for subscription comprise the shares being purchased 
for public offering by the Underwriters. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS EMANUEL & CO. 


November 13, 1945. 















We've Been Athed: 


least one year in school or college if he cag) 
meet entrance requirements. For one thing, 
there had been widespread objection to the 
requirement that a veteran must have beep © 
under 25 when he entered service or be — 
able to prove that his education had been 
interrupted by his service in order to 
qualify for GI schooling. It now is pro- 
posed that any veteran, regardless of age, 
would be entitled to schooling. More than 
one year, up to a maximum of four years, 
is possible for some veterans with longer 
service. 









































Congress also is raising the subsistence al- 
lowances for veteran-students. The final © 
version of the new law probably will raise 
single veterans in school from $50 to $65, 
and those with one or more dependents © 
from $75 to $90. Disabled veterans who” 
qualify for training under the vocational ~ 
rehabilitation program (Public Law 16) ~ 
also would be entitled to higher allowances 
—$105 a month for single veterans, with 
added amounts for dependents. Provision — 
also is made for disabled veterans to enter 
courses or training lasting more than four 
years if they pay for any time beyond 
four years. Previously. they could not en- 
roll in such courses. 











Veterans are going to be given a longer § 
time to apply for schooling. They can” 
wait four years before going to school or © 
college, rather than two years. Also, this 
educational program is extended from sev- ~ 
en to nine years after termination of the © 
war. Furthermore, veterans now will be 
able to arrange for short, intensive courses. — 
And they can enroll in correspondence 
courses which previously had not been in- 
cluded in the GI program. In some cases, 
schools and colleges may be able to ar- 
range with the Veterans’ Administrator 
for higher tuition fees than are paid by 
some of the other students. 







Other important changes in the Gl Bill: 


gro 
Many servicemen and women on terminal per 
leave or being hospitalized pending final an 
discharge may be able to take advantage 
of the educational and loan benefits or the one 
vocational rehabilitation program for the wee 
disabled. Benefits under the GI Bill also . 
would be extended to American citizens ; 
who served in the armed forces of: Allied = 
nations, Administrative changes are made Sery 


in the law insofar as the Veterans’ Ad- fact 
ministration is affected. And veterans who 
receive benefits under the GI Bill would 
not have the cost of these benefits de- 
ducted from any bonus that they might 
have coming to them under a_ possible 
future act of Congress, except in the case 
of guaranteed loans. If they defaulted on a 
loan, the cost of this to the Government 
could be subtracted from a bonus that 
they might receive later. 
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@ In thousands of on-the-job contacts, and in 1704 
group meetings, Timken Axle Regional Representatives have 
performed a vital service for operators of more than 500,000 
vehicles. They have demonstrated the benefits of proper main- 
tenance, encouraged more intelligent vehicle selection and 
use, and given timely tips on how to keep ’em rolling. 


This part of Timken Axle’s established overall program 
insures better performance and cuts maintenance cost. It is a 
service freely given by us to operators, vehicle manufacturers, 
factory branches and dealers. 





You can benefit, too 


When buying new vehicles: (1) Analyze the job each vehicle 
must do; (2) Study specifications and buy your vehicle to fit 


How Timken Service has 
helped operators of over 


9,009 
- YEHICLED 


and careful operation. If you do these three things, you're 
bound to benefit in overall operating efficiency. 
Manufacturers will be ready soon with new vehicles. 
Timken will be ready, too, with the finest line of axles 
incorporating the greatest advances in the history of the axle 


industry. 


Ask about axles when you buy. Be sure you get Timken Axles. 








TIMKEN 
AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION + OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








































A LIGHT-WEIGHT 
BRUTE FOR 


PUSH and PULL . 


Tuis EEMCO 22-pound electric mo- 
tor-operated screw jack is designed for 8,000- 
pound tension and 5,000-pound compression 
loads . . . but will withstand up to 16,500 
pounds in tension and 8,000 pounds in com- 
pression. The jack speed at average load is 
¥%” per second, length of jack travel is 11”. 
Standby hand drive is provided. The self- 
locking screw jack will not jam or creep 
under any conditions. Gear box drive screw 
is composed of spur gear and planetary reduc- 
tion, while mitre gear and worm reduction 
are employed in the standby hand drive. 


MOTOR DATA: [Intermittent duty 
type, explosion-proof, 114 hp, 28-volt mo- 
tor with magnetic clutch and spring-loaded 
brake. Motor is thermally protected in case 
of heavy overloads and completely pro- 
tected against dust, sand and salt spray. 


Specialists in electric motor manufacture, 
EEMCO engineers have designed efficient mo- 
tor drives for marine installations, for aircraft 
and for scores of applications in industry. Sub- 


mit your motor drive, gearing unit or control | 


device problems to EEMCO engineers today. 







EEMCO's new cata- 
log “Custom Built 
Motors for a World 
of Needs’’ is now 
available. Ask for 
your copy today. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING AND MFG. CORP. 


Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif 
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Clement R. Attlee, Great. Britain’s 
unassuming, businesslike Prime Minister 
came to the United States for more than 
one purpose. There was the question of the 
atomic bomb, which got most of the head- 
lines. And there was the matter of a loan 
to England that apparently had been stale- 
mated. But, beyond these things, Mr. 
Attlee was anxious to clear up what he 
considered some American fears as to the 
nature of the Labor Party and the pro- 
gram of socialization that it is following; 
not, however, that the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues have receded in the slightest 
from their intent to nationalize important 
segments of British industry. 

Nationalization. Mr. Attlee made it 


abundantly clear that the Party is going 


ahead firmly and definitely with its na- 
tionalization program. It intends that Gov- 
ernment shall take over big business 
whenever it becomes too powerful, when 





erous professional men, businessmen and 
men of wealth. The “old school tie” can 
be seen in the House of Commons, worn 
by Laborite members. Mr. Attlee consid- 
ers the Party a representative cross sec- 
tion of the British population. 

The history of the Party, he said, iden- 
tifies it as a part of the freedom-loving 
movements which always have existed in 
Britain and which have preserved tradi- 
tional freedoms from generation to genera- 
tion against attack from many sources. 

Freedom of religion. The Party mem- 
bership in the House of Commons, he 
pointed out, includes several clergymen 
and many local preachers, together with 
many Protestants and some Catholics and 
Jews. Under such circumstances, he could 
see no possibility of an attack on freedom 
of religion. 

Freedom of the press. The Party ranks 
in Parliament also include some 40 prac- 


—Acme 


MR. ATTLEE & AUTOGRAPH HUNTERS 
. he hopes America will understand 


monopolies develop, wherever industry is 
inefficient or when, for other reasons, it 
seems to be in the public interest for Gov- 
ernment to move in. But not all the means 
of production are to be nationalized; far 
from that. 

And, in a widely overlooked section of 
his address to Congress, he disclaimed any 
intent to abridge traditional freedoms in 
this process—a point on which some appre- 
hension had been expressed here. 

Party make-up. The Labor Party, he 
pointed out, is not made up exclusively of 
men and women who work with their 
hands. It draws its membership from all 
strata of British society. It includes num- 


78 


tising journalists, which he thought safe- 


guarded freedom of the press. 

Freedom of speech. As leader of the 
Party for ten years, Mr: Attlee said he had 
never lacked candid critics within the 
Party. And, as leader of the opposition for 
many years, he had learned very well the 
value of free speech. 

Freedom for the individual. The Party, 
he continued, believes in freedom for the 
individual to lead his own life in his own 
way. It does, however, stipulate that the 
individual, enjoying this freedom, must 
not cramp or restrict the freedom of others. 

Mr. Attlee’s Socialism. The man who 
spoke these views to Congress and to the 
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How a surgeons hand slipped and made 


It began in the operating room of a 
Cincinnati hospital, grew in a fam- 
ily kitchen, and ended up in Amer- 
ica’s medicine chests. Odorono, the 
trusted deodorant, was created be- 
cause a surgeon was annoyed. 

His hands perspired — sometimes 
so much that surgical instruments 
slipped out of his hands during oper- 
ations, back there in the early 1900’s. 
He couldn’t take such risks. 

So he started trying to find a rem- 
edy. One combination of chemicals 
seemed to work well. His friends 
tried it — they liked it, too. The.sur- 
geon was satisfied, and that’s all he 
did about it. 

But his daughter saw that her 
father had discovered something im- 
portant to a lot of people, and de- 
cided it should be made available to 
them. In the family kitchen she be- 
gan making and bottling his per- 
spiration remedy. They named it 
Odorono and sold it from door to 
door. Sales increased, because peo- 
ple liked it. Pretty soon there was 
enough money for some Odorono ad- 
vertising in national magazines. 

That first Odorono brand advertis- 
ing, somewhere around 1910, was big 
news for women. Now they didn’t 
have to fool around any longer with 
home-made concoctions to check the 
perspiration nuisance. Now they 
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$35.60 in 1910 — but $14.75 in 1941 


Aknown name, like Goodyear, has been a guarantee 
of value on tires ever since the national advertising 

of Goodyear and the other tire makers taught us to 
demand quality. We trusted, bought, were satisfied — 
énd the mass production of good tires that our 


buying created kept pushing tire prices down. 


could buy a safe, easy-to-use deodo- 
rant that assured new daintiness. 
They’d wanted one, oh so long. 

Ever since those days, as more 
~nd more deodorants have appeared 
nationally and made their brand 
names familiar, deodorant advertis- 
ing has helped everybody. It has 
made cleanliness much easier, last- 
ing charm much more convenient. 
It has shown women how to over- 
come one of charm’s chief enemies. 
Deodorant brand advertising has 
educated us to new comfort. 

Brand advertising always benefits 
us. It introduces us to products that 
must perform better. It makes life 
more “onvenient, more comfortable. 
It co. sistently saves us money. 

Compare prices, to prove those 
savings. The mass production aris- 
ing from the mass demand stimu- 
lated by brand advertising cut the 
per-horsepower cost of your auto- 
mobile engine from $31.50 in 1925 
to $9 in 1940. You paid $167.50 for 
a radio in 1928 — could get a better 
one of the same make, for $9.95 
in 1941. In fourteen years, na- 
tionally advertised refrigerators 
dropped their price $170! 

You wouldn’t 
enjoy America 
without brand 
advertising. 





women lovelier... 
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FREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF “WHY AMERICA'S GREAT” 
This series of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 











A TINY BENT PIECE OF WIRE 
MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION 


In making rifle cases... Bostitching 
protective canvas “overcoats” to metal 
backbones... helped a manufacturer make 
an unusual increase in production per man 
from 714 units per hour to 65... cutting 
costs 70%. 

This illustrates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Bostitching ... that using a tiny 
bent piece of wire for fastening . . . metal, 
plastics, paper, wood, rubber, cloth, in any 
combination.. 

A cosmetic manufacturer saves 50% by 
Bostitching lipstick holders to cards... 
a batile ring assembly is Bostitched in 5 
minutes as against 55 minutes for riveting 
...a candy maker seals corrugated cases 
in half the previous time. 

Investigate Bostitching now .. . send 
for Folder B-154 which briefly covers rep- 
resentative models and may suggest an 
application you can use to speed fasten- 
ing or lower costs. 


Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Compeny) 
92 Blackmore St., East Greenwich. R.I 
(Bostitch- Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling 
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Bostitch Staples in most sizes are now available 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 





Experience... Nearly 50 years 
specializing in fastening 


Engineering ...18 research en- 
gineers 

Selection ... Nearly 800 models 
Service ... Over 200 local repre- 


sentatives, all stapling specialists 
(300 prewar, 400 postwar) 


fastens Uf beter, wilh wire 


ALL -TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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-usually speeds production. +| 
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People of the Week 


United States generally, by radio, is him- 
self a convinced and earnest Socialist. He 
is, however, an example of the Socialist 
drawn from the more privileged classes. 
He was the son of an upper-middle-class 
family. He attended a famous public school 
and Oxford, and so is himself a wearer of 
the “old school tie,” so much criticized as 
an emblem of Conservative rule in Eng- 
land. Mr. Attlee was drawn to Socialism 
by his reading in college, after Oxford, he 
visited and studied conditions in Lime- 
house, a poverty-stricken section in East 
London. 

“T learned from it at firsthand the facts 
of poverty in our great cities,” he says. 
“T became convinced that we must build 
our society on a juster foundation. The 
result was that I joined the Socialist 
movement.” 

Mr. Attlee thinks his own story typical 
of many nonlaboring folk who have af- 
filiated themselves with Socialism and the 
Labor Party in England, especially the 
large numbers of young men from the 
fighting services who supported the Party 
in last summer’s election. 

Limehouse later became the constitu- 
ency that Mr. Attlee represents in Com- 
mons. But, meanwhile, before entering 
Parliament, he served in the first World 
War and was severely wounded. Aftcr 
leaving the Army, he had his first fling 
at politics in becoming the Socialist mayor 
of the Borough of Stepney in the East 
End of London. He entered Commons 
in 1922 and was fe-elected in each of 
the six elections that have been held 
since that time. 

As a Party man. Through the years, 
Mr. Attlee’s influence in Labor Party cir- 
cles grew rapidly. Zealously industrious, 
he rose in a few years to a place in the 
upper counsels of the Party. In the course 
of this process, he assumed the position of 
the middle-man, the balancing factor be- 
tween the extreme and the moderate 
wings. of the Party, one whom _ both 
factions could follow, and he still is in 
that position. He became Party Leader 
ten years ago and has been re-elected 
annually since. 

As in the past, there still is conflict be- 
tween moderates and their less-patient 
Party colleagues who are looking for revo- 
lutionary changes. The balance, in fact, 
is narrow. But Mr. Attlee’s ability to hold 
the Party together has been abundantly 
proved, and his task has been made easier 
by the solidifying effect of victory and 
the responsibilities that victory brought 
with it. 

Mr. Attlee learned much of the details 
of Government as Deputy Prime Minister 
in Winston Churchill’s War Cabinet. Con- 
sequently, with Mr. Churchill’s defeat, he 
was able to move into the Prime Minister’s 
post, much as a Vice President of the 
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POPULAR MECHANICS 
POPULAR MECHANICS 


Advertising pays off on how its 
readers think and act. The adver- 
tiser who wants definite results 
puts his ads where they will reach 
definitely responsive circulation— 
in a medium that plants his mes 
sage in wide-open, fertile minds. 

Popular Mechanics has built a 
man-market that is famous for 
responsiveness, for measurable 
results, for big returns. Its 2% 
million readers have one thing in 
common: the inquisitive, inter- 
ested, active P.M. MIND. When 
you REACH THE P.M. MIND 
you reach the kind of men who 
listen, buy, try and become enthu- 
siastic customers. 


You know...and like... people 
like this. Meet them with your 
sales story in... 


POPULAR 
“MECHANICS 
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Chicago and Northern [Illinois 
A MARKET 
UNEQUALLED IN SIZE AND DIVERSITY 


This area has a population of about five million. 





Unlike a region which is characterized by one or two dominant 
types of industry, Chicago and Northern Illinois industry is highly 
diversified. In addition, this area is a world hub of agricultural and 
commercial activity. These factors combine to provide an economic 
balance that tends to cushion fluctuations in business. 


What do we mean— industrial diversification? 


There are 10,000 manufacturing plants in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois. They make everything from tractors to toothpaste, from 
abrasive wheels to X-ray equipment—a total annual production even 
before the war of almost 4% billion dollars. 86% of all types of U. S. 
industries are represented in this area. 


Why is Chicago and Northern Illinois so important in the nation’s 
agriculture? 


It is because this area is situated in the center of the. rich mid- 
west agricultural valley, unquestionably the greatest food producing 
area in the world. This, in turn, has made Chicago and Northern 
Illinois an outstanding center for food processing and distribution. 


Here is also an area that creates tremendous buying power of its 
own—the goods and services for living that people here want and 
must have. 


What do we mean — tremendous buying power? 


We mean, for instance, that this year the total income of people 
living here reached a rate of 7% billion dollars annually, that this 
income is of course reflected in buying power, and that buying power 
created retail trade in the Chicago and Northern Illinois area exceed- 
ing 2 billion dollars in 1943. More than that is the fact that the 
Chicago area is an outstanding center of wholesale trade— another 
5% billion dollar market. One building alone—the Merchandise 
Mart—attracts 400,000 buyers a year. These are some of the reasons 
why Chicago is nationally known as the “Great Central Market.” 


What does all this mean to you? 


It means that if you are contemplating location or expansion of 
an industry that could benefit by participation in a market unequalled 
in size pay diversity, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area deserves 
your thorough investigation. We shall be glad to assist your study 
of this area and all it holds for postwar industry. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages 
Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport e Inland 
Waterways e Geographical Center of U. S. Population e Great 
Financial Center 8 The “Great Central Market” 3 Food 
Producing and Processing Center ° Leader in Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing s Good Labor Relations Record r 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power oe Tremendous Coal Reserves e Abundant 


Gas and Oil e Good Government e Good Living 





This is the fourth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 
advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY . PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY * ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 





HOW TO SELECT 
THE “Wwe 


IN LETTERHEAD 


"QUALITY. GUARANTEE... 


More and more business executives 
are becoming familiar with the differ- 
ence that exists in letterhead papers. 
Consequently many are switching fo 
an all-rag paper such as Fox River 
Anniversary Bond . . . there’s_noth- 
ing finer. It makes better impres- 
sions, builds prestige. 
Yet this superb 100% rag bond 
paper costs only 1/5¢ more per letter _ 
than 25% rag bond letterheads. On 
‘the basis of 5000 letterheads per 
year, the extra cost of this finer pa- 
per-is only $10.00. 
Today, when you sign your mail, 
examine your letterhead critically. 
Does it have the look and feel of 
quality? Is it crisp, clean, brilliant, 
impressive, truly permanent? You 
will find these qualities in Fox River 
Anniversary Bond...an all-rag paper. 
See how you can improve your letter- 
head with our “See for Yourself” kit. - 
It's free. Write for it on your busi- 
ness letterhead today. 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-G $. Appleton St. Appleton, Wis. 


Fox RiVer 
iss 





“THE WATERMARK 1S YOUR 
~BESURE TREADS 





People of the Week 





United States becomes President, and with 
a continuity of Government that other- 


wise would have been impossible. 


Mr. Attlee personally. Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Attlee, however, are as unlike 
personally as they are politically. Where 
Mr. Churchill is swashbuckling and a mas- 
ter of vigorous oratory and scathing sen- 
tences, Mr. Attlee is mild-mannered, self- 
effacing and given to prosy, restrained 
speeches. He finds it difficult to talk inti- 
mately with anyone he does not know 
really well. He dodges press interviews 
when he can because he fears inadvertent 


indiscretions. 


When Mr. Attlee makes a speech, he 
gives the impression of having memorized 
it beforehand, and it is said, in fact, that 




















—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


PROBLEM CHILD 


he does commit important passages to 
memory. He speaks without oratorical 
tricks, straightforwardly, in a somewhat 


thin, metallic voice. 


In appearance, Mr. Attlee is small, 
stcoped and bald, with a long, sharp- 
featured face. His dress is dapper, but, in 
keeping with his character, quiet and sub- 
dued. In spite of his reserve, he laughs 
readily and heartily. He is a confirmed 
family man, but there have been few op- 
portunities of late for his favorite way of 
spending an evening—reading with Mrs. 


Attlee and their three daughters. 


How successful Mr. Attlee was in rid- 
ding the American mind of what he con- 
siders misapprehensions as to the purpose 
and nature of the Labor Party remains to 
be seen. Congress apparently was not 
deeply impressed with this phase of his 
But Mr. Attlee, the cautious 
though determined Socialist, is going ahead 
with his program anyway, hoping America 


speech. 


will understand. 
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Commercial 


Banking 


Capital 
$14,000,000 


Surplus 
$28,000,000 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 











































IMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 

MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges. 
Look for »MARXMAN~ 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 
Regular 


$5.00 


Large 
$7.50 


Massive 
$10.00 


AT FINE 
STORESs 


»MARXMAN> 





27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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TIGHT SQUEEZE 
SEGOVIA 


1 “JT turned from a perusal 
of the curious ‘waffle iron’ 
walls of Segovia’s famed Casa 
de los Picos,” reports a friend 
of Canadian Club Whisky 
from Spain, “to find myself 
being pinned to the masonry 
by the horns of a mammoth ox. 
For a moment it was nip and 
tuck. But the oxcart driver, 
who had attempted to turn in 
too narrow a street, finally 
managed to get me off with no 
worse than a torn jacket. 
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2 “But that was just one impression of 3 
this ancient Spanish city. Another was 

the brooding, medieval Alcazar —so well 

preserved I half expected to find knights 

manning its battlements, 


“When I flew over last Spring, my big 
Pan American Clipper was signalled in 
at Lisbon just 19% hours out of New York... 
I was in Segovia the next day. On postwar 
schedules you’ll make even faster time. 


“Another memory—the aqueduct... 4 
built 2,000 years ago by the Romans and 

still supplying Segovia with water. A hundred 
thrills has Segovia .. . and easier than ever now 
for Americans to know. 


5 “And wherever you go in this sun-drenched land, one 
thing will strike you. Here, as at home, in the States, you'll 
find a fervent regard for the unmatchable flavor of 

Canadian Club!” 


Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. 

¢ That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


“Canadian Cll 
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It takes unyielding power to whittle steel, 
yet broaching machines do just that. Like 
tandem chisels, the cutting edges on the 
powerful ram of a broach carve useful 
shapes in rough castings or forgings of 
tough, hard metal. Being able to perform 
six machining operations in a single cycle 
of its great ram, one operator on a broach 
equipped with HYCON Finger-tip Control 
can out-produce ten milling machines em- 
ploying eight men... a potent considera- 
tion in planning economical production for 
the competitive marketing era now at hand. 

Providing measured pressures of 3000 
pounds per square inch, HYCON pumps 
and valves, or assembled complete power 
units, are available for countless indus- 
trial applications. 

Testing high-pressure apparatus 
Operating remote-control circuits 
Lubricating under pressure 
Relieving starting torque 
on heavy machinery 
Applying as equalizers on dryer and 
Fourdrinier rolls on paper-making machinery 
Actuating or controlling heavy machine tools, 
materials-handling mechanisms, 
dump-truck lifts and heavy jacks 


Let HYCON engineers assist you in 
applying Finger-tip Control to the improve- 
ment of products or plant operations where 


the problem is one of actuation or control. 


Write for complete information. 


A FIFTH STAR FOR EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION 


‘* HYCON ** 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


FOR PRESSURES OF 3000 P.S.1. 
Patented—Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 
* 

THE NEW YORK 


AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


fp 
——hydraulee ya 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Factories * Watertown, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COe 
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st. CLAIR RUB 


\ With a background of more 
than @ quarter century of serv- 


i“ to the automotive mares 

e ge plus our intensive research an 

Specialists development during the war 
< years we offer peace-time man- 






in ufacturers laboratory-con- 
ADHESIVES trolled rubber cements for a 
wide ae of industrial ap- 
d lications. The St. Clair line 
an includes natural rubber, rubber 
COATED reclaim and_ synthetic rubber 
cements. St. Clair chemists in- 
FABRICS vite inquiries regarding your 
adhesive problems. Write or 

wire for our new catalog. 


§T. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE DETROIT 26, MICH 


Phone: RAndolph 264 Teletype: Detro.t DE 410 











JUST OUT! 
COMPLETE INDEX 


for The United States News issues for Jan- 
vary through June, 1945—50 cents. Cir- 
wlation Department, 24th and N Streets, 
N. W.,Washington 7, D. C. 
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For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for y and ther shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb, A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 


ct. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 























Export Plannihg 
Urged as Spur 
To Latin Trade 


Reconversion delays in this country are 
bringing new problems for foreign traders. 
The corner on the Latin-American market 
that some exporters foresaw is not ma- 
terializing. Instead, countries like Britain, 
Sweden and Canada are pushing exports, 
often at the expense of their own consum- 
ers. And, with regard to U.S. imports, 
price ceilings below world prices of some 
commodities favor a flow of goods to other 
nations. 

Added to these problems is the fact that, 
before the war, many U.S. firms exported 
only when domestic sales fell off. Now, 
with domestic demand expected to exceed 
production for some time to come, there 
is little urge to push exports. Foreign trad- 
ers taking the long-range view fear that 
this situation may lead this country to neg- 
lect development of the good will and con- 
tacts necessary for a large volume of 
foreign trade. 

The position taken by these traders 
and Government agencies is that, if U.S. 
goods are furnished to foreign buyers now, 
repeat orders almost automatically will 
come in later. But, if Britain, Sweden or 
Canada make the first sales, repeat orders 
may be expected to go to those countries. 
The answer to this is held to be voluntarily 
imposed export allocations, now that Gov- 
ernment controls are being lifted. This 
would give foreign buyers the continued 
flow of goods needed to maintain their 
businesses. 

Another reason given for export alloca- 
tions and a long-range foreign trade pro- 
gram is the expressed desire and need for 
expanding the U.S. merchant marine and 
air transport services. Large fleets: of fast, 
modern vessels such as now are under 
construction or planned for various trade 
routes cannot be operated economically 
without a constant two-way flow of goods 
and passengers. How U.S. industry ap- 
proaches the problem of foreign trade ac- 
cordingly is held to have a direct bearing 
on the future of U.S. air and shipping 
companies. 

With respect to Latin America, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Spruille Braden, 
before the recent National Foreign Trade 
Council conference in New York, gave a 
third reason for export planning. He 
pointed out that this country committed 
itself to share with Latin America during 
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poR THANKSGIVING/ 


Rich... creamy 
... luscious! 


A Master 
Blend of 
the finest 
ingredi- 


TO ADD! 
JUST CHILL 
& SERVE! 





PREMIUM OLD FASHIONED 


EGG NOG 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER = 
30 PROOF A 





SOUTHLAND CHARM 


“A complete liquor cabinet 
in one bottle!” 


a 
Smooth... Mellow. .. Delicioush*s3=—— 
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POSTWAR BUILDING 








Bitter Medicine 


Today, the building industry is taking some 
bitter medicine, much of it in heroic doses. 


Its problems are more numerous than those 
of any industry I know of. (1) There is a 
shortage of materials and labor. (2) In the 
larger cities, obsolete labor practices and 
building codes still prevail. (3) Government 
regulations, considered by many as being un- 
fair and retardant, have not been lifted. 


These problems and many others, are impor- 
tant. But not to the extent that the building 
industry need be held back indefinitely. 


And industry which is alive to its ills, and 
knows what they are, has nothing much to 
worry about. Maybe they will have to take 
more bitter medicine than they want to. 
As long as there is life, there is nothing 
serious to worry about. In the building in- 
dustry, the “building” body is virile. And 
this no one can deny. 


As a kid, I remember my mother used to pro- 
nounce a doctor good or bad according to the 
taste of the medicine he prescribed. The 
more bitter it was, the more likely its cure. 
Oftentimes in business, this simile has oc- 
curred to me. 


I am not inferring that we in the building 
industry must purposely torture ourselves. 
But we all know from experience that any- 
thing worth having is worth fighting for. 
Sometimes the things easiest gained depreci- 
ate the quickest. By no means swallow a 
bitter pill when a sweet one will offer the 
same cure. But I do insist that distasteful 
medicine often proves to be (to mix a meta- 
phor) the “silver lining.” 


With a demand unprecedented in the history 
of this country for all kinds of buildings and 
heavy construction, the practical builders 
and building material dealers—constituting 
the two most important branches of building 
—will go forward to rebuild America with 
enthusiasm, intelligence, and profit to them- 
selves and the Nation. 


/ 


Publisher—Editor 


*NOTE: From an editorial in the current issue of Prac- 
tical Builder devoted to builders; and Building Supply 
News, the first building material dealers’ paper. Address: 





59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois, 





InterAmerica Week 


the war and reconversion period whatever 
production became available. Some big 
corporations, like automobile and _ elec- 
trical-equipment manufacturers, already 
allocate part of their production to export. 
In some cases, the Government retains ex- 
port controls, as in the recent shipment of 
more than 5,000 trucks and jeeps at the 
request of Venezuela to aid in breaking a 
distribution bottleneck there. But smaller 
companies, especially those lacking much 
experience in foreign trade, are not in fa- 
vor of export allocations. Government 
agencies and foreign traders now are push- 
ing a campaign for a planned approach to 
foreign trade among these firms so as to 
strengthen the U.S. position in exports and 
to help carry out commitments made. 

The urgency behind this campaign lies 
in what other nations are doing, particu- 
larly Britain, Canada and Sweden. 

Britain, according to reports from Lon- 
don, is sending abroad something like 400 
salesmen a week to renew trade and ex- 
tend connections. In the absence of full- 
scale resumption of output by principal 
British industries such as textiles, the Gov- 
ernment is pushing a campaign for exports 
by small producers. This means that the 
British people are being deprived of goods 
for the sake of building up foreign trade. 

In many cases, the British do not have 
the goods ready for delivery, but their 
sales promotion is garnering the orders. 
There is a steady flow of new automobiles 
to foreign countries, aided by continued 
high sales taxes in Britain. And British 
airplane manufacturers are taking orders 
for a wide range of postwar models planned 
or under construction. 

Sweden already has pushed trade with 
Latin America to three times the prewar 
volume, according to Swedish business 
circles. Sweden is concentrating particu- 
larly on articles formerly exported by 
Germany, such as hardware, small ma- 
chinery and typewriters. Diesel motors are 
being offered at less than U.S. prices. 
Sweden expects to trade more with Ar- 
gentina than with any other country in 
Latin America. 

Canada already has postwar electrical 
goods on display in Latin America. And, 
according to Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce James A. Mackinnon, Canada is try- 
ing with its new import Division to “work 
out a sound balance between export and 
import policies.” 

Switzerland, in some Hemisphere coun- 
tries, is promising delivery of machinery 
within three months, and is acquiring addi- 
tional ships in order to assure access to for- 
eign markets and sources of supply. 

Taken together, officials say, the effort 
of these and other countries to build up 
exports and imports is driving home to 
American foreign traders the need for a 
long-range foreign trade policy. 
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How to Sell the | 


TEXAS MARKET 


50 Year Old Firm Wants 
New Items to Distribute 


1. Plumbing Supplies 
2. Water Well Equipment 
3. Industrial Supplies 


This distributor has operated under the same 
name and ownership for 50 years. Over a half 
century of making friends in Texas is an asset 
to any good firm wanting to become estab. 
lished in this state. One important line has 
been represented for 50 years. 

Distribution ‘‘know how”’ is offered in all 3 
fields. A large central warehouse, in one of 
Texas’ largest industrial cities, together with 
3 branch houses, and 2 new branches planned 
for 1946, will give delivery service with a 109 
mile radius of several hundred local dealers 
located in the most densely populated areas 
of Texas. 

Connections are of interest only when the 
outlook is for a long term operation. Full co- 
operation is assured with manufacturers spe. 
cialty salesmen, although it is not possible, at 
this time, the distributor to detail any 
salesmen for specialty work. 

The President of this firm has requested his 
advertising agency to insert this announce. 

* ment and to send all inquiries to his personal 
attention. 


ALBERT EVANS—Advertising 
909 Dan Waggoner Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 
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Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 
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Available Again! 


Real Deep Forest 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


Select deep bushy Firs 
5’ to 6’ $4.65 
7’ to 8’ 4.95 


EXPRESS PREPAID anywhere in U.S.A. air 
mail your order. No C.O.D.’s. Closing date 
ec 1. 


OLYMPIC TREE CO. 


Box 231-U, Port Angeles, Wash. 


(FI RST year — saved $600 in ship- 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 

rices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
61 Marsh Buildin, 


\ Belleville, Ill., U. so, A. 
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SYLVANIA means Cellophane 
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and that means Protection! 





A PACKAGE should be more than attractive. 
It must possess important functional quali- - 
ties if the product is to reach the consumer 
with its freshness intact. 

Sylvania Cellophane possesses these func- 
tional qualities. It is more than a glistening 
wrap. Sylvania Cellophane guards against 
dust, air and moisture . . . assures retention 
of flavor freshness. 

Today Sylvania offers finer cellophane than 
ever before—cellophane that will mean better 
protection for a wider variety of products in 
the coming months, 





A. ait 
date 


Wash. 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va, 
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Better Traveling. 


IR TRANSPORTATION in the United States has created 
thousands of new travelers—folks who have started 
moving about for the first time in their lives. 


Because it is by far the swiftest form of transportation, the 
transport plane makes available to all people the benefits 
of travel which were once available to but a few. Not the 
cost in dollars but the cost in time is what has kept mil- 
lions at home through the years. Now they are as free to 
roam as the sky is free. 


And certainly they will take to the thoughtful comforts and 
conveniences which are a part of air travel—especially in 
the great new planes being readied for service—their spa- 
ciousness, their deeply restful seating, their air condition- 
ing, their smooth, quiet flight, and the gratifying personal 
attention which makes every tripsuchadownright pleasure. 





.MORE TRAVEL! 


When you can telescope an overnight trip into 75 minutes, 
slip from coast to coast between dawn and dusk, or week- 
end in Piccadilly or Paris, Mexico or Honolulu, and be 
back at work on Monday .. . well, you're not going to be 
satisfied until you're actually doing it! Hundreds of thou- 
sands know the reality of it today. Millions will be doing 
it tomorrow...and at much lower fares than ever before. 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express — de- 
livery by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready by call- 
ing Air Express Division of Railway Express Agency. 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


tCEADING THE 


WORLDB §(N AER TRANSPORT 
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From out in the country, we get reports suggesting this: 

Dominant attitude of people is one of buoyancy, of optimism and a. feeling 
that conditions are going to be good, once adjustment from war is made. 

People are spending freely. Retail trade is booming in most lines. 

Sellers, in some cases, are on a temporary strike; are holding back goods, 
waiting for January 1 and the end of the excess-profits tax. There is no urge 
to dispose of scarce goods just before Government reduces its tax take. 

Overordering of goods may, at the same time, be going on in some lines. A 
fear of strikes and of some price rises in 1946 accounts for this trend. 

Labor seems scarce in most regions, particularly labor needed on farms. 

Unemployment is not apparent, except in scattered war-boom towns. People 
who want to work still appear able to get jobs. This coincides with the 
official conclusion that most unemployed at present are women who are balking at 
the lower wages offered women in peacetime jobs. Men, as a rule, are working. 














Veterans, to date, are finding work readily after they seek work. 

Insurance for unemployed veterans is being paid out liberally where there 
is an urge on the part of veterans to take a rest before really seeking a job. 

Unemployment insurance for nonveterans is being terminated quickly when a 
job is offered and refused; is not being used to carry workers in idleness. 

Demobilization appears just beginning to offer problems in many areas. It 
is to be the demobilization of 7,500,000 veterans in the next 5 months that will 
test the country's ability to provide jobs for all, or nearly all, who want jobs. 

New housing is the most acute need apparent in all parts of the nation. 

Office space is next in line on the acute-need list; is important for the 
doctors and dentists returning from service, for new business trying to get 
established, for old business seeking to expand and hampered by lack of space. 

















Strikes are a concern everywhere, with much employer concern. 

Labor is stirring almost everywhere over the wage issue; is pressing in for 
some increase in hourly rates to offset downgrading and loss of overtime. 

Wage rates in peace industries are proving hard for war workers to take. 
Pay in most jobs now offered is very much under pay in war industries. 

It is this situation that suggests a possible wave of labor trouble. 

Employers often are expecting that time and an increase in the labor force 
will ease pressure for pay rises; will make workers less insistent on demands. 

Workers, normally inclined to shy away from winter strikes, may conclude 
that early strikes may yield more results than strikes delayed until spring. 


Store shelves could be rather bare at Christmas if merchants are inclined 
very generally to go slowly in offering most attractive merchandise at present. 

Real flood of things for sale may come after January 1, when taxes are cut. 

Taxes and prices very evidently are a widespread influence in the current 
Situation. Both will tend to clear up early in the new year, not earlier. 





A steel industry strike of any duration seems improbable. 
A general strike in automobiles could come, but maybe not so soon. 

















TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


A strike in any major industry will not be permitted by Government to run 
on for more than a brief period before there will be official intervention. 

White House idea that wage issue would be resolved by voluntary increases 
by one or more big companies in each industry seems now to be blasted by refusal 
of Ford Motor Co. to follow that. idea. In the end, wage increases and price in- 
creases probably will go hand in hand to effect settlement of disputes. 

A steel price increase is all set, but timing has been muffed. 

Higher steel prices will force some adjustments in other lines. 

Clothing prices are being increased with OPA approval to get more output. 

Trend in prices is upward. We give you more of the price-profit situation 
in a report on page 53. This is a key situation right at the moment. OPA's 
Chester Bowles is convinced that he can keep prices from breaking out on any 
wide advance; that, by the time controls are removed or modified sharply next 
June 30, the rate of industry's production will assure relative price stability. 











As a result of the Labor-Management Conference now going ONeeceee 

Collective bargaining as a process may be defined more clearly. 

Strikes during collective bargaining probably will be criticized. 

A cut-off date, maybe 30 days after negotiations start, probably will be 
proposed as a means of preventing stalling and assuring some action. 

Grievance machinery is likely to be suggested for labor contracts to assure 
workers that complaints will be heard while a contract is in force. 

Nothing very sensational, however, is to be expected from the meetings now 
under way. There is to be no pat’ solution for the present wage-price problem, 
no recommendation that either strikes or lockouts be outlawed, no proposal for 
use of compulsory arbitration as a method of settling disputes. 

Improved conciliation machinery may be proposed. 

Mediation machinery is likely to be suggested. 

Voluntary arbitration may be favored where mediation fails. 




















As the outlook for further tax changes is Shapingeecee. 

Corporations should look for no reduction in rate for 1947 income below the 
rate of 38 per cent to apply to 1946 income where income exceeds $50,000. 

Excise, however, probably will be reduced, effective next July l. 

Individual income taxes may be reduced somewhat further, effective on 1947 
income, may be adjusted to give some consideration to present double taxation 
that applies to income from corporation dividends. This adjustment may be held 
to a moderate downward revision of surtax rates rather than to an involved plan. 

Nevreciation allowances will be considered in a 1946 revenue act. So will 
taxation of intercorporate dividends and some technical problems. 

Capital gains taxation is to be under scrutiny again, with the Treasury now 
beginning to press Congress for attention to this tax field. Most to look for 
is lengthening of the period, maybe to l year, before a capital gain can be 
classed as a long-term gain. Congress is very unlikely to alter the rate of tax 
on long-term gains. It will move slowly in lengthening the holding period. 

Taxation of income from business ventures of nonprofit organizations still 
will be approached very gingerly. Producers’ co-operatives and labor unions are 
principal beneficiaries of tax exemption in this field and are strong politically. 

Section 722 relief from excess-profits tax will get a hearing that is to 
start early in December, but no radical relief is to be expected. 

















British loan is to start the wheels of world trade turning again on a basis 
that will permit a gradual return toward what might be considered normal. 

Bretton Woods plan for currency stabilization for a World Bank may yet be 
approved by enough nations to get it set up before the December 31 time limit. 

Britain's Clement Attlee, in Washington, made it plain that Britain is to 
go far along the road to socialization, is not to be hesitant about acting. 
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No other single piece of machinery 
has helped more to establish Ameri- 
can industry's enviable production 
record than hydraulic presses. 

The “power of the press,’ as applied 
to Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses, 
means doing it better, quicker and 
more economically. 

Now that reconversion is here, 
many industries are finding Lake 
Erie Hydraulic Presses the answer 
that soives the complex fabricat- 
ing problems which arise from the 
use of new metals and new designs. 
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|LAKE ERIE 


Lake Erie has long experience in 
designing and building hydraulic 
presses in a complete range of sizes 
and types. That gives our engineer- 


Industrial 





the Press’ 


ENGINEER 


ing staff and our supervisory and 
production forces the “know-how” 
to adapt standard presses to your 
needs...or design and build special 
presses capable of producing and 
fabricating parts and precer ac- 
cording to any method or process 
which you may have developed. 
Write for complete 

catalogs, or special 

7 data you may need. 
LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING Corp. 
870 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Japanese diplomatic messages between Lokyo and 
Washington were being read by the Army, Navy and 
State Department almost as soon as they were being 
sent and received by Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu, 
according to evidence introduced before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee to Investigate the Pearl Harbor 
Attack. With a time lag that varied from only a matter 
of hours in most instances to several weeks in certain 
cases, our military and diplomatic authorities were aware 
of the instructions that the Japanese Government was 
sending to its negotiators in Washington, and the reports 
that Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu were sending to 
Tokyo on the course of the negotiations. While the State 
Department was reading Japanese diplomatic messages, 
reports from Nipponese spies were being intercepted and 
decoded. From Hawaii, the Panama Canal, the Philip- 
pines, Southeast Asia and the West Coast of the United 
States, Japanese agents were keeping Tokyo informed of 
Allied fleet movements. Evidence introduced before the 
Committee indicated that, as early as Dec. 2, 1940, we 
were aware that Tokyo was receiving reports from Hono- 
lulu on the movements of the U.S. fleet in and out of 
Pearl Harbor. 

On Dec. 24. 1940, Japanese agent Okuda in Honolulu 
cabled: 

“It is reported that ships from battleships down re- 
turned to Pearl Harbor on Dec. 20 and will stay until 
Jan 4 (Sth or 6th) on Christmas leave.” 

On Jan. 6, 1941, the same agent gave a comprehensive 
report of the ships then in Pearl Harbor, adding such 
vital details, as: 

“Key-shaped cranes, similar to those toward the stern 
of the Idaho class cruisers, are being constructed on the 
five light cruisers of the Honolulu class. on the extreme 
end of the afterdeck.” 

On November 19, decoders intercepted Tokyo's “wind 
message” which detailed plans for broadcasting false 
weather reports to Japanese agents as a tip-off to the time 
and place war might start. For example: 

“In case of a Japan-U.S. relations in danger: Higashi 
no kazeame” (east wind, rain) . 

On November 28, Tokyo told its Ambassadors to expect 
a message soon that U.S.-Japan negotiations had “rup- 
tured,” but cautioned them against a premature breal:: 

“With a report of the views of the Imperial Govern- 
ment on this American proposal which [ will send you in 
two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto rup- 
tured. . .. However, I do not wish you to give the impres- 
sion that the negotiations are broken off.” 

Throughout 1941, the agent in Honolulu reported con- 
tinually the arrivals and departures at Pearl Harbor. In 
a message sent from Tokyo on September 24 and decoded 
by the United States on October 10, the Japanese Navy 
divided Pearl Harbor into five subareas and requested 
the exact location of ships in this area. In a message sent 
November 15, Tokyo asked that, in view of the “most 
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JAPAN’S PRELUDE TO WAR 
Pre-Pearl Harbor Messages which U.S. Decoded 


critical” -state of relations between Japan and the Umited 
States, reports of ships in the harbor be sent at least 
twice a week. This was not deciphered until December 
3, but two days later the Navy succeeded in decoding a 
Japanese message of an even more sinister tone, which 
asked that the agent report when there were not ship 
movements as well as when there were. 

From Panama, Japanese agents reported United States 
warships passing through the Canal, and from Manila 
agents reported on the defenses on Cavite, the condition 
of airfields in the Philippines and Army - dispositions 
throughout the Islands. A top-secret cable from Premier 
Togo on Nov. 20. 1941, asked the agent in Manila to 
report immediately on the depth of the waters near 
Subic Bay, where the Japanese landed less than a 
month later. 

In 1943, the Department of State made public the 
American record of the negotiations with Japan which 
finally broke down in the attack on Pearl Harbor. Now 
the Japanese side of these ill-fated proceedings is made 
known. Excerpts from the pertinent Japanese messages 
sent between July 2 and Dec. 8, 1941, follow. 

On July 2, 1941, Foreign Minister Matsuoka wired to 
the Embassy in Washington the gist of what was to be 
the fundamental Japanese policy during the following 
months: 

“As regards the Russo-German war, although the spirit 
of the Three-Power Axis shall be maintained,- every 
preparation shall be made at the present and the situation 
shall be dealt with in our own way. In the meantime, 
diplomatic negotiations shall be carried on with extreme 
care. Although every means available shall be resorted 
to in order to prevent the United States from joining the 
war, if need be, Japan shall act in accordance with the 
Three-Power Pact and shall decide when and how force 
will be employed.” 

At the end of July, 1941, relations between the United 
States and Japan took a turn for the worse when the 
Japanese Government sent troops into Indo-China. In 
explaining the move to Ambassador Nomura in Washing- 
ton, the Japanese Foreign office indicated that the move 
was “defensive” in nature: 

“Our occupation of French Indo-China was unavoid- 
able. This step had been decided upon by the Cabinet 
even before I assumed office. It is to be carried out peace- 
fully for the purpose of jointly defending French Indo- 
China. : 

“It is my intention to continue to make an effort to 
decrease the friction between Japan and Britain-U. S. 

“Should the U.S., however, take steps at this time 
which would unduly excite Japan (such as closing ef— 
for all practical purposes and the freezing of assets), an 
exceedingly critical situation may be created. Please ad- 
vise the United States of this fact, and attempt to bring 
about an improvement in the situation.” 

Ambassador Nomura lost little time i reporting to 
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Tokyo the reaction of the State Department to the Indo-China 
move: 

“Since Wakasugi had called on the Acting Secretary of State, 
I called on Welles myself this afternoon. I explained to him 
that our southern occupation was absolutely essential from the 
standpoint of national security and economic safety. I further 
pointed out the impossibility of Japan to pursue a ‘do nothing’ 
policy in the face of the embargoes being clamped down against 
her by various countries, for such a policy would lead to national 
suicide. 

“After carefully explaining the above situation, 1 said 
that according to press report the French Indo-China affair was 
apparently being carried out peacefully with the full approval 
of the Vichy Government. I added that in view of those cir- 
cumstances. it was my hope that the Government of the United 
States would restrain itself from jumping to hasty conclusions 
and instead would watch the trend of further developments 
for a little while yet. 

“T told him that I feared considerable repercussions among 
the general public, if measures such as an export embargo on 
oil is put into effect at a time such as this. 

“The new Cabinet in Japan, I advised the Under Secretary, 
is as anxious to bri-g the U.S.-Japanese ‘Understanding Pact’ 
to a successful conclusion, as was the previous Cabinet. 

“To the above, the Under Secretary replied that he would 
not reiterate his statements to Wakasugi. He would not, he 
said, reconcile the Japanese policy with regard to French Indo- 
China with the basic principles of the plans being discussed by 
Secretary Hull and myself. Neither Great Britain nor the 
United States had any intention of attacking French Indo- 
China, he said. The consensus here is, he said, that Vichy’s sub- 
mission came as a result of pressure from Hitler and that Japan 
intends to use French Indo-China as a base from which to 
make further southward moves.” 

There was no mistaking Tokyo's intentions in the message 
sent to all her diplomatic representatives on July 26, 1941: 

“Depending upon how Japanese relations with England and 
the United States turn out, we may have to consider divesting 
England and the United States of all their interests in China. 
If and when things come to the werst, I want all areas con- 
cerned to co-operate in either destroying or seizing the con- 
siderable mining and other industrial equipment and ships of 
these countries. Be particularly sure to let nothing be taken 
away. I want you all to be ready at any moment to take this 
precautionary step of transferring the property of these two 
nations to our control.” 

Nor was there any doubt in the attitude that the U.S. took 
on the subject. Ambassador Nomura reported to Tokyo: 

“Today I knew from the hard looks on their faces that they 
meant business and I could see that if we do not answer to suit 
them that they are going to take some drastic steps. 

During my first conversation with Roosevelt after I took of- 
fice the President, referring to the Panay incident, said that at 
the time he co-operated with the Secretary of State and suc- 
ceeded in restraining popular opinion but that in case such a 
thing happened a second time, it would probably be quite im- 
possible to again calm the storm. The latest incident brought 
all this back to me and I can see just how gravely they are re- 
garding it. Think of it! Popular demand for the freezing of 
Japanese funds was subsiding and now this had to happen. I 
must tell you it certainly occurred at an inopportune moment. 

“Things being as they are, need I point out to you gentlemen 
that in my opinion it is necessary to take without one moment’s 
hesitation some appeasement measures. Please wire me back at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

When the negotiations with Admiral Nomura failed to make 
any progress, it was proposed that a conference be held between 
President Roosevelt and Premier Konoye. A story speculating 
on the conference caused repercussions in Tokyo, and the Gov- 
ernment wired Nomura: 
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“Since the existence of the Premier’s message was inadverteny, 
ly made known to the public, that gang that has been suspecting 
that unofficial talks were taking place, has really begun to yg 
and wave the Tripartite Pact banner. 

“In the midst of this confusion at home Fleisher’s story in th, 
Herald-Tribune relating the rumor of a proposed conference }y. 
tween the Premier and the President broke, which was wy, 
fortunate, to say the least, as you can well imagine. 

“The Government is not afraid of the above-mentioned ¢qp. 
fusion; nor does it feel that that condition will destroy the fruits 
of the said conference. It is only that the Government wishe; 
to keep the matter a secret until the arrangements had bee 
completed. I am sure that you are aware that such a policy jy 
not limited to just this case. 

“Because of the circumstances being what they are, we would 
like to make all arrangements for the meeting around the middk 
of September, with all possible speed, and issue a very simple 
statement to that effect as soon as possible. (If the middle of 
September is not convenient, any early date would meet with 
our approval.) 

“Will you please convey this wish of the Government to Hui 
and wire us the results. If an immediate reply is not forthcoming 
we plan to issue a public statement describing our position jy 
this matter. We feel that this should be done from the viewpoint 
of our domestic situation. Please advise the United States of 
this plan.” 

Messages concerning the talks were constantly exchanged 
with the Washington Embassy, and, on September 15, Am- 
bassador Nomura felt called upon to explain to Tokyo the 
conduct of American foreign policy: 

“(1) Whatever we tell to Secretary Hull you should under. 
stand will surely be passed on to the President if he is in 
Washington. It seems that the matter of preliminary conversa- 
tions has been entrusted by the President to Secretary Hull; 
in fact he told me that if a matter could not be settled by me 
and Secretary Hull it would not be settled whoever conducted 
the conversations. Hull himself told me that during the past 
eight years he and the President had not differed on foreign 
policies once, and that they are as ‘two in one.’ 

“(2) The expression ‘Communistic and other subversive 
activity’ would arouse their caution, and the words ‘common 
defense in China’ would give rise to questions, while ‘agreement’ 
would still leave a doubt as to just what it does mean in 
concrete terms. 

“(3) The United States has intimated that it wants to be 
advised of the peace terms between Japan and China and has 
further indicated that she would refuse to act as intermediary 
in the peace negotiations unless the terms were fair and just. 
Under such circumstances, I feel certain that the United States 
will not agree to promoting the peace conference if we now 
avoid outlining our terms. 

“(4) In view of the national characteristics of the United 
States and of the President’s position, it will be next to impos- 
sible to leave the interpretation of the Tripartite Pact up to the 
‘leaders’ at the conference, for them to settle from a political 
viewpoint. In other words, if opinions of both sides do not 
coincide at the preliminary conferences, there will be no ‘leaders’ 

conference.’ 

“(5) The United States has absolutely no objections to mak- 
ing these talks a Japanese-U. S. affair. Moreover, she has never 
even suggested the addition of a third power to it. The only 
thing they want to do is to arrange matters with Britain, China, 
Netherlands, etc., in advance, so that they will not get the im- 
pression that the United States is trading them off. However, | 
shall, of course convey the gist of your instructions to Hull. 

“(6) I have been doing everything in my power, however 


insignificant my efforts may seem, to carry out your various I- 


structions and suggestions concerning the proposed negotiations. 
I fear, however, that if I were to go ahead and make some dis- 
position of the various points you are discussing in Tokyo, ! 
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may find myself going off at a tangent. I should like, therefore, 
to leave these points alone for the time being and watch de- 
yelopments.” 

On September 22 Ambassador Nomura sent Tokyo a 
len:thy report on the state of American public opinion. 

“With regard to the question of the policy toward , the 
people, as a general rule, are extremely happy-go-lucky. Should 
, war develop between Japan and the United States, ‘why 
worry, it’s inevitable,’ is their attitude. There is still a great 
deal of talk on the comparative merits of the navies of both 
countries, the gist of which can be summed up as follows: A 
war between Japan and the United States will be one within 
the scope of the Navy alone; Japan’s economic strength cannot 
sand a long war; the United States excels greatly in its ability 
to replace warships lost in battle; saying these things, they boast 
of their ability to win out in a short while. There are only a few 
who are at all conscious of the danger of a war with Japan. 
In the field of international diplomacy, they still maintain their 
age-old policy toward . There are many who argue that 
to reach a compromise with Japan at the expense of China is 
fundamentally wrong. For example, according to the Hyde Park 
correspondent writing in the New York Times, Sunday edition, 
at the present time attempts to ameliorate the situation exist- 
ing between Japan and the United States are deadlocked. Be- 
cause Japan’s demand for the continued occupation of territory 
held by them in China is not in agreement with Hull’s categori- 
cal denial of the possibility of such continued occupation, 
Premier Konoye has requested a direct conference with the 
President. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all that, since the German 
people’s will to fight is stronger than ever before, there are 
a greater number of people who feel that such a nonaggressive 
policy as outlined above cannot bring about a successful con- 
clusion. 

“Many feel that as a result of the discontent of people in 
occupied lands, Italy will withdraw herself from the line of 
battle. In addition, many feel that the unrest of people in oc- 
cupied areas will continue to increase. There are others, too, 
who pin unfounded hopes that the power of endurance of the 
German people will crumble within a short space of time. 

“If the war is to be a short one, one or two years will be 
required. If it is a long one, it will be protracted from five to 
ten years. The people generally here are maintaining an ex- 
tremely happy-go-lucky frame of mind. There are practically 
none at all who think that as a result of this war the United 
States will be destroyed. With regard to their will to enter 
into the war, they feel that naval participation is sufficient. 
And, aside from the preparations being undertaken by military 
authorities, there are practically none who anticipate the dis- 
patch of expeditionary forces on a large scale. 

“However, most recently there has been a sharp decline in 
the isolat‘onist opinion expressed in the houses of Congress. 
One group is already going over to the majority group who 
hack up the Government’s foreign policy. 

“Nevertheless, the President is a person who unceasingly 
confers with Hull. Today the greater portion of the American 
Navy is being kept in the Pacific. Japan, in the event of the 
Russian downfall, might move either to the south or to the 
porth. In such a case there is some fear that a frontal clash might 
cecur al the same time in the Atlantic and the Pacific as well. 
The President is giving the utmost consideration to this matter. 

“As for Japan’s peace terms, rumors are being circulated that 
in addition to Japan demanding the treaty ports and the four 
southern provinces in Chink, she might go so far as to demand 
dither points of military importance. 

“Finally, though the United States Government does not wish 
tocompromise with Japan at the expense of China, should Japan 
give up forceful ag.vessions, Japanese-American trade relations 
could be restored, and the United States would even go so far 
as to render economic assisiauce to Japan. 
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“The above are the critical observations co::cerning the trend 
of opinion in the United States made by Kuratukuhoon, and I 
think he hit the nail on the head.” 

On October 10, Admiral Toyada indicated the feeling in 
Tokyo, and expressed distrust of his representatives in Wash- 
ington: 

“1. Slowly but surely the question of these negotiations has 
reached the decisive stage. I am doing my utmost to bring about 
a decision on them and the situation does not permit of this 
senseless procrastination. The difficult points must be clarified 
now. My No. 637 and related messages were sent you for that 
reason. What I wish of you now is to find out as soon as pos- 
sible the opinions of the United States concerning the matters 
mentioned in those messages. (Otherwise, as I have told you 
two or three times, it will be impossible for me to decide upon 
our policy.) Yes, I know you have told me your opinions quite 
sufficiently in a number of messages, but what I want is the 
opinions of the American officials and none other. 

“2. In your caption message you do not tell me whether or 
not we have a chance to proceed with these parleys. You do 
not tell me how Hull answers. You do not tell me anything else 
I need to know for my future consideration. You must wire me 
in detail and immediately the minutes of these conversations, 
what they say and the prospect for negotiations. Hereafter, when 
you interview Hull or the President of the United States, please 
take Wakasugi or Iguchi with you and please send me without 
delay the complete minutes of what transpires.” 

Ambassador Nomura wired Tokyo on October 16 the gist of 
a conversation with a source close to the Comman:ler in Chief 
of the American fleet, indicating the distrust of the Japanese 
Cabinet felt in the United States: 

“On the evening of the 15th Terasaki was invited to the 
home of Admiral Turner, who, as you know, is a most trusted 
friend of Admiral Stark. In the course of their conversation 
Turner said: 

“(A) ‘If Hitler gains control over Europe, it will constitute 
a direct threat to Central and South America, and America 
must certainly fight this. Therefore, it is the present policy of 
the United States to prevent the enfeeblement of Great Britain’s 
national resources (including the Far East) by assisting her in 
stopping Germany. 

“(B) ‘It is said that the present Japanese Cabinet is a strong 
one; however, it is doubtful whether it has the support of the 
Army, and if the military finds itself at variance with the 
opinions of the Cabinet, the Cabinet might be overthrown at 
any time. Therefore, the United States cannot he!p feeling a 
little trepidation in broaching any negotiations with the Jap- 
anese Government under these circumstances. 

“(C) ‘It is urgent that a formula be drawn up on the basis 
of a fiity-fifty compromise between Tokyo and Washington.’ 
(Turner does not think that we are compromising.) ” 

On November 4, Ambassador Nomura was informed that 
Tokyo was sending a second plenipotentiary to carry on negotia- 
tions with the United States. As revealed in the following mes- 
sage, Kurusu allegedly carried no additional instructions, other 
than those being cabled Nomura: 

“In view of the gravity of the present negotiations and in 
view of your request on instructions from me, Ambassador 
Kurusu is leaving—on the 7th by clipper to assist you. He will 
be your righthand man in these parleys. He is carrying with him 
no additional instructions, so in order to prepare him for the 
talks, will you please tell him all, and I hope that you can, by 
all means, arrange for an interview between him and President 
Roosevelt. 

“By the way, will you please be sure to keep Ambassador 
Kurusu’s activities strictly secret.” ; 

Ambassador Nomura on November 10 reported to Tokyo 
that the American Government meant business. 

“1. I sent Moore (Frederick Moore—legal adviser to the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington) to contact Sc:.ator Thomas 
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of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and Hull. His re- 
port reads as follows: 

“ “The United States is not bluffing. If Japan invades again, 
the United States will fight with Japan. Psychologically the 
American people are ready. The Navy is prepared and ready 
for action.’ 

“2. Yesterday evening, Sunday, a certain Cabinet member, 
discarding all quibbling, began by saying to me: 

“You are indeed a dear friend of mine and I tell this to you 
alone.’ Then he continued: ‘The American Government is re- 
ceiving a number of reliable reports that Japan will be on the 
move soon. The American Government does not believe that 
your visit on Monday to the President or the coming of Mr. 
Kurusu will have any effect on the general situation.’ 

“I took pains to explain in detail how impatient the Japanese 
have grown since the freezing; how they are eager for a quick 
understanding; how both the Government and the people do 
not desire a Japanese-American war; and how we will hope for 
peace until the end. 

“He replied, however: 

“ Well, our boss, the President, believes those reports and 
so does the Secretary of State.’ ” 

On November 13, Tokyo once again evidenced distrust in the 
reports that its representatives were sending: 

“1. Through the U.S. Ambassador’s courtesy, I was, in con- 
ference, shown the record of your conversations with Secretary 
Hull of the 7th. According to this record, the Secretary asked 
you, point blank, in connection with the so-called self-defense 
rights for a ‘concrete statement of Japan’s relations with the 
Axis Powers.’ 

“You made no mention of this in your message. Will you 
please give us a detailed report of this. 

“2. Judging from the tone of these talks, the United States 
is apparently still assuming that they are of a preliminary 
nature. We pleaded with the U.S. Ambassador again on the 
12th to try and see the seriousness of the situation. Will you, 
too. do everything in your power to make them realize this in 
accordance with the lines contained in my various instructions 
on this subject. 

“3. Since the record of your conversations with Hull were 
shown to me only through the personal ¢ourtesy of the Ambassa- 
dor, please maintain strict secrecy regarding it.” 

On November 14, two messages foreshadowed the end of 
the negotiations and war. The first of these went from Tokyo 
to the Japanese representative in Hong Kong: 

“Though the Imperial Government hopes for great things 
from the Japan-American negotiations, they do not permit 
optimism for the future. Should the negotiations collapse, the 
international situation in which the Empire will find herself 
will be one of tremendous crisis. Accompanying this, the Em- 
pire’s foreign policy as it has been decided by the Cabinet, inso- 
far as it pertains to China is: 

“A. We will completely destroy British and American power 
in China. 

“B. We will take over all enemy concessions and enemy 
important rights and interests (customs and minerals, etc.) in 
China. 

“C. We will take over all rights and interests owned by 
enemy powers, even though they might have connections with 
the new Chinese Government, should it become necessary. 

“In realizing these steps in China, we will avoid, insofar as 
possible, exhausting our veteran troops. Thus we will cope with 
a world war on a long-time scale. Should our reserves for total 
war and our future military strength wane, we have decided 
to reinforce them from the whole Far Eastern area. This has 
become the whole fundamental policy of the Empire. There- 
fore, in consideration of the desirability to lighten our personal 
and material load, we will encourage the activities of important 
Chinese in their efforts in the occupied territories insofar as is 
possible. Japan and China, working in co-operation, will take 
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over military bases. Thus operating wherever possible, we 
will realize peace throughout the entire Far East. At the 
same time, we place great importance upon the acqui.ition of 
materials (especially from unoccupied areas). In order to do 
this, all in the Cabinet have concurred, in view of the necessity, 
in a reasonable relaxation of the various restrictions now jp 
force (after you have duly realized the critical situation: which 
has brought the above decisions into being you will, of course, 
wait for instructions from home before carrying them out). 

“In connection with the above, we have the precedent of the 
freezing legislation. We are wiring you this particularly for 
your information alone. Please keep absolutely quiet the exist. 
ence of these decisions and the fact that they have been trans. 
mitted to you.” 

The second of these vital messages went to Tokyo from 
Nomura in Washington: 

“T am telling Your Excellency this for your own information 
only. 

“TI believe that I will win out in the long run in these negotia- 
tions, and I will fight to*the end. I will do my very best with 
infinite patience and then leave the outcome up to God Al 
mighty. However, I must tell you the following: 

“1. As I told you in 2 number of messages, the policy of the 
American Government in the Pacific is to stop any further 
moves on our part either southward or northward. With every 
economic weapon at their command, they have attempted to 
achieve this objective, and now they are contriving by every 
possible means to prepare for actual warfare. : 

“2. In short, they are making every military and every other 
kind of preparation to prevent us from a thrust northward ora 
thrust southward; they are conspiring most actively with the 
nations concerned and rather than yield on this fundamental 
political policy of theirs in which they believe so firmly, they 
would not hesitate, I am sure, to fight us. It is not their in- 
tention, I know, to repeat such a thing as the Munich Confer- 
ence which took place several years ago and which turned out 
to be such a failure. Already I think the apex of German vic- 
tories has been passed. Soviet resistance persists, and the pos- 
sibility of a separate peace has receded, and hereafter this 
trend will be more and more in evidence. 

“3. The United States is sealing ever-friendlier relations 
with China, and insofar as possible she is assisting Chiang. 
For the sake of peace in the Pacific the United States would 
not favor us at the sacrifice of China. Therefore, the China 
problem might become the stumbling block to the pacification 
of the Pacific and as a result the possibility of the United 
States and Japan ever making up might vanish. 


“4. There is also the question of whether the officials of the 


Japanese Government are tying up very intimately with the 
Axis or not. We are regarded as having a very flexible policy, 
ready, nevertheless, in any case, to stab the U.S. right in the 
back. Lately the newspapers are writing in a manner to show 
how gradually we are tying up closer and closer with the Axis. 

“5. If we carry out a venture southward for the sake of 
our existence and our lives, it naturally follows that we will 
have to fight England and the United States, and chances are 
also great that the Soviet will participate. Furthermore, among 
the neutral nations, those of Central America are already the 
puppets of the United States, and as for those of South Amer- 
ica, whether they like it or not, they are dependent for their 
economic existence on the United States and must maintain 
a neutrality partial thereto. 

“6. It is inevitable that this war, will be long, and this little 
victory or that little victory, or this little defeat or that little 
defeat do not amount to much, and it is not hard to see that 
whoever can hold out till the end will be the victor. 

.“7, It is true that the United States is gradually getting in 
deeper and deeper in the Atlantic, but this is merely a sort of 
convoy warfare, and as things now stand she might at any 
moment transfer her main strength to the Pacific.” 
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By November 27, the time set by Tokyo for having the 
United States agree to the Japanese terms had expired. Urgency 
in reaching a settlement forced the Japanese to resort to the 
te lone, rather than rely on code messages. To keep the 
American monitors from following the conversation, Tokyo 
sent to Washington a system of double talk to be used, sub- 
stituting the word “matrimony” for “negotiations,” apparently 
hoping to wed the United States to their plans to dominate 
Asia. Nevertheless, 24 hours after the following conversation 
between Kurusu and Yamamoto took place, its exact meaning 
was known to the United States Government. 

Kurvsu: Hello, Hello. This is Kurusu. 

Yamamoto: This is Yamamoto. 

Kurvusu: Yes, Hello, Hello. 

(Unable to get Yamamoto for about six or eight seconds, 
Kurusu said aside, to himself, or to someone near him: 

“Oh, I see. they’re making a record of this, huh?’’) 

(It is believed he meant that the six-second interruption was 
made so that a record could be started in Tokyo. Interceptor’s 
machine had been started several minutes earlier.) 

Kurvusu: Hello. Sorry to trouble you so often. 

Yamamoto: How did the matrimonial [negotiations] question 
get along today? 

Kurvsu: Oh, haven’t you got our telegram yet? It was sent 
—let me see—at about six—no, seven o’clock. Seven o’clock. 
About three hours ago. There wasn’t much that was different 
from what Miss Umeko [Hull] said yesterday. 

Yamamoto: Oh, there wasn’t much difference? 

Kurusu: No, there wasn’t. As before, that southward matter 
—that south, SOUTH—southward matter, is having consider- 
able effect. You know, southward matter. 

Yamamoro: (Obviously trying to indicate the serious effect 
that Japanese concentrations, etc., in French Indo-China were 
having on the conversations in Washington. He tries to do this 
without getting away from the “Miss Umeko childbirth, mar- 
riage” character of the voice code.) 

Yamamoto: Oh, the south matter? It’s effective? 

Kurusu: Yes, and at one time, the matrimonial question 
seemed as if it would be settled. [As if an agreement would be 
reached. | 

Kurusu: But—well, of course, there are other matters in- 
volved too, but—that was it—that was the monkeywrench. 
Details are included in the telegram which should arrive very 
shortly. It is not very long and you'll be able to read it quickly. 

Yamamoto: Oh, yes, quite a while ago. At about 7 o’clock. 

Kurusu: How do things look there? Does it seem as if a child 
might be born? [As if a crisis is at hand]. 

Yamamoto (in a very definite tone): Yes, the birth of a 
child seems imminent. [A crisis does appear imminent.] 

Kurusu (in a somewhat surprised tone, repeating Yamamo- 
to’s statement): It does seem as if the birth is going to take 
place? 

(Pause) 

Kvurusu: In which direction . . . 

(Stopped himself very abruptly at this slip which went out- 
side the character of the voice code. After a slight pause, he 
quickly recovered, then, to cover up the slip, continued: ) 

Kurusv: Is it to be a boy or a girl? 

(Yamamoto hesitated, then laughing at his hesitation, took 
up Kurusu’s cue to re-establish the voice-code character of the 
talk. The “boy, girl, healthy” by-play has no other signifi- 
cance) : 

Yamamoto: It seems as if it will be a strong healthy boy. 

Kurusu: Oh, it’s to be a strong healthy boy? 

(Rather long pause.) 

Yamamoto: Yes. Did you make any statement (to the news- 
eens) regarding your talk with Miss Kimiko [Roosevelt] 
today? 

Kurvusu: No, nothing. Nothing except the mere fact that 
we met. 
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Yamamoto: Regarding the matter contained in the telegram 
of the other day, although no definite decision has been made 
yet, please be advised that effecting it will difficuir. 

Kurusu: Oh, it is difficult, huh? 

Yamamoto: Yes, it is. 

Kurvusu: Well, I guess there’s nothing more that can be done 
then. 

Yamamoto: Well, yes. 

(Pause) 

Yamamoto: The, today ... 

Kurusu: Today? 

Yamamoto: The matrimonial question, that is, the matter 
pertaining to arranging a marriage—don’t break them [negotia- 
tions] off. 

Kvrusu: Not break them? You mean talks. 

(Helplessly: ) 

Kurusu: Oh, my. 

(Pause, and then with a resigned laugh:) 

Kurvusu: Well, I'll do what I can. 

(Continuing after a pause:) 

Kurusu: Please read carefully what Miss Kimiko [Roosevelt] 
had to say as contained in today’s telegram. 

Yamamoto: From what time to what time were your talks 
today? 

Kurusu: Oh, today’s was from 2:30. 

(Much repeating of the numeral 2) 

Kvrusu: Oh, you mean the duration? Oh, that was for about 
an hour. 

Yamamoto: Regarding the matrimonial question. [negotia- 
tions.] I shall send you another message. However, please 
bear in mind that the matter of the other day is a very difficult 
one. 

Kurvusu: But without anything—they want to keep carrying 
on the matrimonial question [negotiations]. They do. In the 
meantime we’re faced with the excitement of having a child 
born [crises]. On top of that Tokugawa [Army] is really champ- 
ing at the bit, isn’t he? Tokugawa is, isn’t he? 

(Laughter and pause.) 

Kurvusu: That’s why I doubt if anything can be done. 

Yamamoto: I don’t think it’s as bad as that. 

Yamamoto: Well,—we can’t sell a mountain. [We can’t 
yield]. 

Kurusvu: Oh, sure, I know that. That isn’t even a debatable 
question any more. 

Yamamoto: Well, then, although we can’t yield, we'll give 
you some kind of a reply to that telegram. 

Kurusvu: In any event, Miss Kimiko [Roosevelt] is leaving 
town tomorrow, and will remain in the country until Wednes- 
day. 

Yamamoto: Will you please continue to do your best. 

Kurvusu: Oh, yes, I'll do my best. And Nomura’s doing ev- 
erything too. 

Yamamoto: Oh, all right. In today’s talks, there wasn’t any- 
thing of special interest then? 

Kurusu: No, nothing of particular interest, except that it is 
quite clear now that that southward—ah—the south, the 
south matter is having considerable effect. 

Yamamoto: I see. Well, then, good bye. 

Kurusu: Good bye. 

On November 29 what may have been the deciding vote was 
sent from Berlin to Tokyo, reporting Germany's great con- 
fidence concerning the outcome of the war with Russia. 

“By his request, I was supposed to have called on Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop during the evening of yesterday, the 28th. 
Suddenly, however, he requested that the time be postponed 
and it was not until 10:30 at night that I finally saw him. 

“This delay was occasioned by the fact that a long confer- 
ence of the bigwigs of the Government and military, from 
Goering down, was being held at the official res dence of the 
Fuehrer. The war against the Soviet Union lias now taken 
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definite shape and the outcome can be unerringly foretold. Next 
year’s campaigns were mapped at this conference, taking into 
consideration the points brought up at the conference of the 
various prime ministers and foreign ministers of Europe. It is 
an absolute certainty that Japan’s moves were also given dis- 
cussion at this conference. 

“1. Ribbentrop opened our meeting by again inquiring wheth- 
er I had received any reports regarding the Japanese-U.S. 
negotiations. I replied that I had received no official word. 

“Ribbentrop: ‘It is essential that Japan effect the New Order 
in East Asia without losing this opportunity. There never has 
been and probably never will be a time when closer co-operation 
under the Tripartite Pact is so important. If Japan hesitates at 
this time, and Germany goes ahead and establishes her Euro- 
pean New Order, all the military might of Britain and the 
United States will be concentrated against Japan. 

“*As Fuehrer Hitler said today, there are fundamental dif- 
ferences in the very right to exist between Germany and Japan, 
and the United States. We have received advice to the effect 
that there is practically no hope of the Japanese-U.S. negotia- 
tions being concluded successfully, because of the fact that the 
United States is putting up a stiff front. 

“Tf this is indeed the fact of the case, and if Japan reaches 
a decision to fight Britain and the United States, I am confident 
that that will not only be to the interest of Germany and Japan 
jointly, but would bring about favorable results for Japan 
herself.’ 

“T: ‘I can make no definite statement as I am not aware of 
any concrete intentions of Japan. Is Your Excellency indicating 
that a state of actual war is to be established between Germany 
and the United States?’ 

“Ribbentrop: ‘Roosevelt’s a fanatic, so it is impossible to 
tell what he would do.’ 

“Concerning this point, in view of the fact that Ribbentrop 
has said in the past that the United States would undoubtedly 
try to avoid meeting German troops, and from the tone of 
Hitler’s recent speech as well as that of Ribbentrop’s, I feel that 
German attitude toward the United States is being considerably 
stiffened. There are indications at present that Germany would 
not refuse to fight the United States if necessary. 

“2. I made inquiries as to the future of the war against the 
Soviet Union. 

“Ribbentrop: ‘The Fuehrer has stated that he is now de- 
termined to crush the Soviet Union to an even greater extent 
than he had planned at first. He is now bent on completely 
wiping out that state, and went on to announce that practically 
all of the main military objectives had been attained and that 
a greater part of the German troops would shortly be brought 
back to Germany. 

“Following up those campaigns, the Caucasus campaign will 
be launched in earnest. Next spring Germany will advance to 
and cross the Ural Mountains and chase Stalin deep into 
Siberia.’ 

“T: ‘Approximately when do you expect that?’ 

“Ribbentrop: ‘The campaign will be launched in about May 
of next year, according to present schedules.’ 

“T: ‘According to what you say, Germany is apparently pre- 
paring to gamble quite a bit in her Russian campaign. We hope 
that air connections between Germany and Manchukuo can be 
established at an early time.’ 

“Ribbentrop: ‘That is an item that Germany has been con- 
sidering for some time. By summer of next year I do not be- 
lieve that air connection from the Ural area to Manchukuo will 
be an impossibility.’ 

“3. I then asked him about the campaign against England 
proper to which he replied that before launching landing opera- 
tions against England, Germany will probably completely wipe 
out Britain’s influence in the Near East, Africa, Gibraltar and 
the Mediterranean Sea. I got the impression that more emphasis 
is being placed on this area than heretofore. So I asked whether 
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it was Germany’s intention to conclude the war without at. 
tempting to go through with a campaign against England 

“Ribbentrop: ‘Germany has, of course, made all necessary 
preparations for this campaign. However, Germany is in x. 
ceipt of intelligences which would seem to indicate that al] jy 
not well within England herself. For example, we hear the 
there is a split within the ranks of the Conservatives; tha 
Churchill’s influence is on the wane; that Bevin, chief of the 
Labor Party, is advocating revolutionary measures. Al] of 
these are tending to make the preservation of order there jp. 
creasingly difficult. 

“ “Of course, I am not one to implicitly believe all of this 
However, I am convinced that things are getting bad jp 
England. Under these circumstances; it may be that Germany 
various other campaigns may cause England to fall even with. 
out our going through with our landing operations against 
England herself. 

“ ‘In any event, Germany has absolutely no intention of 
entering into any peace with England. We are determined to 
remove all British influence from Europe. Therefore, at the 
end of this war, England will have no influence whatsoever, 
in international affairs. The island empire of Britain may re. 
main, but all of her other possessions throughout the world 
will probably be divided three ways by Germany, the United 
States, and Japan. In Africa, Germany will be satisfied with, 
roughly, those parts which were formerly German colonies, 
Italy will be given the greater share of the African colonies, 
Germany desires, above all else, to control European Russia’ 

“4. In conclusion, I said: ‘I am fully aware of the fact that 
Germany’s war campaign is progressing according to schedule 
smoothly. However, suppose that Germany is faced with the 
situation of having not only Great Britain as an actual enemy 
but also have all of those areas in which Britain has influence 
and those countries which have been aiding Britain as actual 
enemies as well. Under such circumstances, the war area will 
undergo considerable expansion, of course. What is your opin- 
ion of the outcome of the war under such an eventuality?’ 

“Ribbentrop: ‘We would like to end this war during next 
year. However, under certain circumstances, it is possible that 
it will have to be continued on into the following year. 

“Should Japan become engaged in a war against the United 
States, Germany, of course, would join the war immediately. 
There is absolutely no possibility of Germany’s entering into 
a separate peace with the United States under such circum- 
stances. The Fuehrer is determined on that point.’ 

“In closing this conference, Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
requested that the contents of our talks be kept a strict secret. 
Please, therefore, exercise particular caution in handling this 
message.” 

Although he had once before notified Tokyo that it was difi- 
cult to bring pressure to bear on the Secretary of State, and 
that protocol demanded that, when he saw another Cabinet 
member, Mr. Hull be present, Nomura nevertheless did his best 
to influence the White House by unofficial methods. On Decem- 
ber 6 he cabled Tokyo: 

“In addition to carrying on frontal negotiations with the 
President and Hull, we also worked directly and indirectly 
through Cabinet members having close relations with the Presi- 
dent and through individuals equally influential (because of 
its delicate bearing upon the State Department, please keep 
this point strictly secret) .” 

The messages that followed are now history. The Tokyo 
Government thanked its ambassadors for their services and er 
pressed sympathy for their failure. The usual messages to de 
stroy all codes went to the Japanese representatives throughout 
the world in the last week of November, and were decoded by 
our cryptographers in early December. And finally the famed 
message of December 7 was sent with specific orders for its de 
livery at 1 p.m. Unfortunately, the one message designating 
the day of attack was not decoded until December 8. 
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Why Shouldn't America Have 


Through Sleeping Car Service 
from Coast to Coast? 


Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate stand ready to join 


with other railroads to start this service without delay! 


UR. American railroad sys- 

tem, for all its fine accom- 
plishments, is woefully inadequate 
in one important respect. 


The traveler cannot go from 
one of our coasts to the other by 
through sleeping car service. He 
must break his trip—at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, or New 
Orleans. 


Even if he rides the crack 
trains, he must still change at 
these points — often with a wait 
of several hours in between. 


He must put up with the in- . 


convenience of packing and 
transferring his baggage, often 
going from one station to another, 
waiting around for connections, 
boarding another train. 


He has at least two sleeping 
car reservations to worry about 
— when one should suffice. 


He is put to far too much 
trouble — and far too much 
waste of time. 


Invisible Line Divides America 


Why should travelers have to 
put up with this? Why should 
there be a dividing line beyond 


which you cannot pass without 
changing trains? 


Isn’t it high time the travelers 
of this country enjoyed the bene- 
fits of through sleeping car ser- 
vice all the way from coast 
to coast? 


And why shouldn’t they get 
it? Is it because of the physical 
problem that would be involved 
in transferring sleeping cars from 
one road to another? Is it because 
schedules would have to be re- 
adjusted to maintain convenient 
departure and arrival times? 


Surely, such problems can be 
worked out — and should be 
worked out — in the interest of 
the traveling public. 


Who Will Take Action? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Nickel Plate Road are not 
the only railroads that, in con- 
junction with others, could pro- 
vide this service. But no railroad 
has yet provided it. And we of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Nickel Plate are willing to make 
a start. 


In fact, we are so convinced 
that action should be taken, and 


taken without more delay, that we 
go on record as follows: 


A Concrete Proposal 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose 
western passenger terminus is 
Cincinnati, stands ready now to 
join with any combination of 
other railroads to set up through 
sleeping car service from coast 
to coast on practical schedules 
and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, which 
runs to Chicago and St. Lozis, 
also stands ready now to join 
with any combination of roads 
to set up the same kind of 
through transcontinental slecp- 
ing car service. 


Through sleeping car service is 
bound to come. Because it is so 
much in the public’s interest, it 
is also in the interest of all rail- 
road people and all railroad in- 
vestors. We invite their support 
—and the support of all who 
travel — for this badly needed 
improvement in rail trans- 
portation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Nickel Plate Road 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Fears of Depression in 3 to 6 Years . . . Slow Motion | 
Of Surplus Sales . . . U.S. Hesitancy on Aid to Chiang 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, and 
Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, 
combined against Will Clayton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, to insist 
upon more stringent terms for a loan 
to Great Britain than Mr. Clayton, 
who was handling negotiations, had 
regarded as necessary. The two Cabi- 
net members are extremely sensitive to 
what they think Congress will accept. 


nik 3t 


Edward Stettinius, when Secretary of 
State, wrote a letter to Russia’s For- 
eign Commissar, V. M. Molotov, that 
appears to give U.S. support to the 
idea that Russia should be permitted 
to become a colonial power. This let- 
ter has bobbed up to add to the com- 
plexity of the relations between the 
United States and Russia. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
ran into State Department censorship 
of his recent speech on U.S. foreign 
trade policy. Mr. Wallace wanted to 
suggest that the same terms of a loan 
to Great Britain should be offered to 
Russia when and if a loan is nego- 
tiated with that nation. The State De- 
partment preferred to run a blue 
pencil through that idea. 


x *k * 


Reports from the inside keep piling 
up to the effect that this country’s 
representatives go into conferences 
with representatives of other nations 
with only the foggiest notion of what 
American policy should be on poli- 
tical issues. These reports tell how 
policy is improvised on the spur of 
the moment. 


kk t 


Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of State, is be- 
ginning to find himself at odds with 
U.S. newspapermen, who discover that 
they can learn far more about what 
is going on in foreign affairs from the 
British than they can from high 
American officials. The American of- 
ficials are annoyed by pointed ques- 
tions about U. S. maneuvers out in the 
world. 
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Patrick Hurley, U.S. Ambassador to 
China, is discovering that the White 
House hesitates to go all the way in 
using U.S. power to insure that the 
Nationalist forces of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek get control of Man- 
churia. Mr. Hurley had urged a firm 
line in assisting Chiang’s Government. 


x * * 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister, wanted above all else to assure 
Congress and American businessmen 
that the Socialist Government in Brit- 
ain is not promoting a red revolution, 
although it is moving toward nation- 
alization of basic industries. 


= & * 


Navy Secretary Forrestal is being 
urged by the President to seek the 
Democratic nomination for the gover- 
norship of New York next year. Mr. 
Forrestal, if nominated, probably 
would run against the present Gover- 
nor, Thomas E. Dewey. 


ee We 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is having to stand almost alone in his 
fight to prevent a general crack in 
price ceilings. Mr. Bowles is taking 
the heat from Congress and from 
many groups in the country, and is 
prepared to stand his ground unless 
ordered off by the White House. 


xk * 


New Deal economists are predicting 
a rather violent depression for this 
country in three to six years, but they 
are alone in that prediction. Other 
forecasters place the time of the real 
postwar depression at a later time 
than that. 


xk *® 


Mr. Truman is looking for a new 
formula for use in dealing with Con- 
gress. The President tried to put his 
relations with Congress on a basis of 
personal friendship, and that didn’t 
work. He then tried to crack down by 
putting the finger on committees in 
Congress that are holding up legisla- 
tion in which he is interested. That 














Whispers. a 


hasn’t worked any better. The ni f 


approach still is to be determined, Wg 

¥ * *¥ Sy) £ 
W. Stuart Symington, new Surph }' 
Property Administrator, still is tryi ‘ ii 
to find out why surplus war prope ea 


is unable to move at other than 
snail’s pace when demand for ma 
types of this property is urgent. Lateg 
tack is to blame the military services 


xk * 


Joseph Davies, former Ambassador to 
Russia, still is at the head of the list of 
eligibles to succeed John Winant as 
U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 


x *k * 





Once final agreement is reached on 
details of the loan to Britain, a na-§ 
tion-wide selling campaign will get un-f- 
der way to build up support for ap- 
proval of the loan by Congress. 


x * * 














Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is inclining to the side of those 
who are convinced that farm prices 
should seek their level in a competi- 
tive market, relatively free from pro- 
duction control, with farm income 
bolstered, if necessary, by direct pay- 

ments from the U.S. Treasury. ; 


i oR 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower continues to reveal a large 
quantity of political popularity, but 
it is highly doubtful if the General 
would permit his name to be used by 
either party as a candidate for elective 
office. He, instead, will be expected to 
promote the Army’s cause to best ad- 
vantage in the struggle with Congress 
for peacetime appropriations. 


xk * 


It was Prime Minister Attlee who per 

suaded President Truman to recedi 

somewhat from his earlier stand fo 

keeping the atomic-bomb secret as th 

exclusive possession of the U. S., Brit 
ain and Canada. The stand of formef 
Governor Harold Stassen for sharing) 
the secret also encouraged Mr. Tru- 
man to make the shift. 
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You'll agree 
it’s “Mellow as a 
Sunny Morning’ 


RESERVE 


Words can’t give you the taste of it. But we think you'll 
agree Schenley Reserve does give you an “extra”... 

a “special”, not matched, we believe, in any other 
whiskey you have tasted. Try Schenley Reserve 

... it’s the most widely enjoyed whiskey in 

America today. Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain 


neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 








KNOW YOUR - 


SIGNE HASSO 


knows her AB C's. This glamor- 


ous star is currently appearing gf 
in Twentieth Century-Fox's “The 
= House on 92nd Street.” . 


Adaays Buy C 


When you know your AB C’s of 
real smoking pleasure... you'll have the 


| answer at your finger tips. 
Chesterfield’s Right Combination of the 


=” World’s Best Tobaccos gives you a cigarette 
that’s A—ALWAYS MILDER, B—BETTER TASTING 


and — SMOKING. 
te ail i = 


Sail Gort Gal! : 


‘i TTE ‘ & 
gpanern GPARETTES WGARETTES 


Aways mitpeR (Better tastinc (OJooteR smoKING 


Copyright 1945, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





